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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you're using International’s ““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 

Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakéry-Proved”’ Flours. 
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OUR THIRTY-ONE YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 


ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
(1927) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, (1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage Petaluma, Calif. 
Erected and Machinery Installed GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas (1937) 500,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
BERS MILLING CoO (1920) Concrete Office POULTRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE ASS'N OF SOUTHERN 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage (1923) Concrete Warehouse CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal 
(1934) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico (1941) 250,000-bushel Elevator 
(1935) Oakls , Cal., Oatmeal Mill (1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Kk. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1940) Oaklanc Cal., 00, 000- uae Elevator GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo (1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
LIED MILLS, IN¢ vlor 1) (1940) Bulk Sugar Storage (1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 
1949 1 r Stor é HACKER FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla. RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo, (1924-1940) 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Building 12 Elevators or Additions for 3 Feed Millis, 4 Ware 
» and Other HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capac 
Ene k k (1924) Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator ity of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
ARKANSAS RICE GKOWERS CO-UP. ASSN. HICKORY RID GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Hickory (1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls 
Stuttgart, Ark Ridge, Ark (1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 
(1945) Reinforced Cone rete Clean R 48) Rice Storage City for Soybean Processing 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Dri HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., Peoria, Illinois (1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
(1948) Clean Rice Storage (1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator Mill at Wilmington, Del. 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas HONEY MEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa (1946) lowa Falls, Iowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator (1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator (1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator (1925) 500,000 bushels Concrete Storage (1935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn (1936) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage (1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 
(1939) 500,000 bushels Storage (1940) Reconstruction following explosion RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage -EHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. (1931) 363,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1947) Tem pering and Cleaning House Addition (1940) Corn Shelling Plant (1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
STIN-HEA COMPANY, bur N. « NLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
: rea (1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage (1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
BALLAR D & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky (1936) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage (1928) 30,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
193 750,000 bushels Additional Storage INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Mpls. (1926 to date) (1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Great Bend, K Eleven Contracts for Nine E tors and Additions with RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Illinois 
5,000-bushel Concrete Elevator Storage Capacity of 7 ,000 bushels (1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1,000,000-bus Elevator 
009 bushels Additional Storage INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Salina, Kansas RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
" ; co., W Mint (1949) Warehou Plans (1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
‘ e Syste . , sins INTERNATIONAL MIL LING CO North Kans ‘ity, Mo SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill 
BLAIR MILLING CO., ‘Atchison, Kansas (1949) Warehouse and Office Plans (1948) Feed Mill 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator JONESBORO GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Jonesboro SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb Arkansas (1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator _ (1948) Rice Drier SECURITY ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
ANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla KANSAS ELEVATOR CO., Topeka, Kansas (1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1932) Concrete Storage (1945) Remodeling Elevator and Installing Drier (1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas (1929) 65 shang bushels Additional Storage 
Whse (1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage (1927) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage (1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
I ILI IN N t I M x KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso (1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
os Wa ‘ ciated Companies (1924 to date) (1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
CHIC K ASH A “MIL L ING CO., Chickasha, Ok}: 10 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 4,526, SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO 
125,000 bushels Storage and Bric rk Warehouse 900 bushels enapacity, Fireproof Warehouse (1926) 540,000-bushel 
0-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, KIMB BL L MILL ING co oct mcr Texas Grain Elevator 
Offi and Warehouse 7 ») a. Ss ike (1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Il J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, Il 
200,000-bushel Elevator (1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator (1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
COMMAND E R-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn . LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas ST Ty MILLING CO., Kansas City, Kansas 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 4 1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins ek Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan ‘ d & Cl YMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn \ E Ss TAL EY MFG. CO., Decatur, IL. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion (1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator ‘ (1939) 2,500,000 bushels Storage 
at North Kansas City, Mo McGEHEE GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., McGehee, Ark THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., 


Enid, Okla. 
Reinforced Concrete Terminal 


Rome, Ga 


‘ - : ere 7% : i 948) Rice Drier (1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
, (1948) Bulk Flour Storage and Packing Bidg MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ 
IMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., ¢ mn, Mo 

Bis 


A CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
» J ar ‘ (1938) 350,000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 
. : “ ; = a alting Plan TERMIN AL GRAIN C OR P., Sioux City, lowa 
/RCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif (1944) Addition to Malting Plant : (1941) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1945) 250,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator (1947) 500,000-bushel Grain Storage, New Malt House TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
RETE MILLS Ni MILLSTREAM CEREAL COMPANY, Bonner Springs, Kan (1920 to date) 2 Flour Mills, 2 Elevators of Million bu 
(1948) Feed M rh (1948) Plans for Corn Meal Mill Siaidiees iain Lng? ae oe rae Addition of 300,000 bu 
/ES MO IVATOR & GR ce Yes 3 »s, lo M. F. A. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo ED MILLS CO., Grafton, M0 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo ase ene SOROS Camels Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CE ME NT CO. (7 yntracts) (1945) Remodeling Feed Mill { NITED 81 a ARMY 
Dax 1 lowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo : (1942-44) < onstruction at Various Military Installations 
d Cement Storage (1936) Additional Cement Storage ) MILLING CoO., Los Angeles, « al. F 
Storage (1940) New Packing Plant (1933) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator, Warehouses 
Sack House (1941) Additional Se” Improvements e and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
‘LOUR CO., Higgin Sle. Mo MISSISSIPPI GLASS CO Louis, Mo (1937) Concrete Flour Storage, Blending Plant and 
: e Elevato (1949) Bins for Raw M aterial : Grain Storage 2 
AND FLOUR MILLS CO., Richmond. Va MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio Ww ALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
500.000-bushel Gr » Blevator (1936) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator (192 28) 150,000 bushels nae Storage 
FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn w AL NUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
3 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator (1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator ‘ ( - - mes < ‘onerete Elevator . shenei 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO NATIONAL OATS CO., E. St. Louis, Ml. ‘ . N CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS ASEN., Ta 
(1929) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator $ ,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator ee eee Wash 
THE DRA‘ KE TT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio Pasi A_ CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb aises) ee ee 2c . see ' 
000-bu te Grate Mievator 35) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb WEINER GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Weiner, Ark 
EAGLE MIE. LING CO., Ppa Okla. ) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250 (1948) Rice Drier ’ : 
(1925) 100,000-bushel Concrete Storage 000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala vee y : ae foe oe 1 mags ws. Fonan 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio NORTHWEST LINSEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn ee RB Remedeling . , 
939) 1,000,000 bushels Btor: sate (1947) 300,000-bushel Grain Storage es ZR} BEINN. ELEVATOR ¢ 0., Hutchinson, Kan 
45) Reinforced Concrete Feed Indianapolis, Ind WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas Pp Re ep epee algae ge Amen igre 
(1946) © ) rn Drier ouisville, Ky (1928) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage yop tye oe Sean bo peri 9 
ENID TERMIN AL ELEVATOR CO. Enid, Okla OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEV. CORP., Enid, Okla P Pe! Bye By py, Ry gece pened 
(192 540,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator (1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator a9: 500, 000-bu Concrete ‘anavahee ont Head Hous 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon WHEATLEY GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN, Wheatley, A + 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage (1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator (1948) Rice Drier ‘ . —- Sey, AE 
AIR OAKS GRAIN DRYING COOP. ASSN., Fair Oaks, Ark P wer be maar ep CO., Paris, Texas a 
(1948) Rice Drier 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
MILLING CO., Sherman, Texas y Bonin MILL & E TATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 1950 
Feed Mill Construction 22) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb 9 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
480,000 bushels Additic Storage 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
MILL, INC., Lockport, N. ¥ ag: 27) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
51 )0-bushel Concrete Elevator PERMANENTE COR PORATION, Redwood City, Cal 
Flour Storage ; k a (1941) Cement Silos Mi 
nd ge — 9 ~ Boag on —eesesrepie fees PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) - i Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 
r 3 —naeape eg < “Ps Tyee om slevator 7 Elevators, with 6,530,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 3 " . Wellington, Kansas, Ke- 
poly ay em Fe ae ee ee ‘ a“ 
, ; . ° ‘ “ anc eed Mills . 
~ Kansas City, Mo., 4,000-sack Flour Mil (1948) Ogden, Utah. Remodeling Flour Packing Plant ; / iz Plant 
Un Baars bearer bushel EI » sCURY MILLS. I tone ‘Giaie Is, » El Reno, Okla. 400,000-bu. Storage 
St ouis o., 1,000,000-bushe evato any gly y a 
:ALVESTON, WHARF CO., Galves = wee... ana ; bu — . Storage ’ Fmt Kk Co., Sa K . Plans for Flour 
(1929) 4,500,000-bushel Concrete E ator ITTS ue SS 0), Crystal City, Mo ? 
scietetiin abet: L ING CO, Okiaboma City, Oki (1949) FB ss. Shines Smeenantin : KA. Feed ‘ Grain Co., . 400,000-bu. Grain 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla Morris« Milling Co., Des Texas. Completion of Ele- 
(1941) 250,000 bus Additional Storage (1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator vat 
;ENERAL MIL LS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) (1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage Ralston Purina Co., Bloomington, Il. Warehouse Addition. 
14 Contrac for 10 Elev or with 648,000 bus ca PORT Os N AUTHORITY, Hoosac Pier varles Deimar, Del., Feed Plant; Ke City, Bag ~~ a 
Mil Feed Cleaner House, Bulk wn, } Sy ster Macon, Ga., Feed 
1rehouses and Onto Buildings (1949) mn ts t P 


ements to rt 


rt Elevator Feed Plant 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 
Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


qi 
l 


x Co., Kansas City, Improvements to Mill and 
«., Peoria, I. Warehouse and Bag Convey 


Havana, Cuba. Plans for Flour 


Louis. Flour Storage, 
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— FOR UNIFORM — 
PERFORMANCE S77 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
quality medium patent, you can 
count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 




















THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Complete Facilities for Seruing the Milling Industus 








MEMBERS Orrice s&s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA C2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. | SVeas=eet | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
LL os 7 KANSAS CITY » 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. ; KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 











* 





A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


4 
nw 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The-Northwestern-Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il]. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 


W. H. WIGGIN, Special Service Representative (2223 Robin- 
wood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 





CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chieago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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This letter is a great compliment to Bemis Band-Label 
from a well-qualified judge. Ask your Bemis man for the 
full story about Bemis cotton bags, including the details 
about Band-Label and Butt Band-Label. 


~< 
N oeMIS 5 
» et Bp, 


7 Bemis 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston - Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
Charlotte « Cleveland + Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell 
Heuston « Indionapolis - Jocksonville, Flo - Kansos City 
OT ee ea a 
Minneapolis « New Orleans + New York City « Omaha 
Oklahoma City + Peoria + Phoenix + Pittsburgh + Soline 
St Levis «+ Solt Lake City * Son Francisco + Seattle 
Vencouver, Wosh. « Wichita + Wilmington, Colif 
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America’s largest hard winter wheat 
mill producing bakers’ flours exclusively. 


Performance Tested Flours by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS, 
are control-milled to the highest standards of uniform 
baking quality required for America’s Leading Loaves. 

When you use KFM Performance Flours for uniform 


quality production the year ‘round your customers 
eeeeeseeeoeoeoeoeeeeeee eeeeeee 


confirm your good judgment. 
Let KANSAS FLOUR MILLS dependable, friendly serv- 
ice help you maintain that kind of quality leadership. 
Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD | 7 Generations of 
; een 


Grain for 


_ een 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 

been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 


= fine flours. Their knowledge 
0 } and skill — plus some of the 
| most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 
a a a 
Mills Limited 


AN JVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 





> 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR 


have grown 
OGILVIE 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
ey ed appr Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


MILLS CO., LIMITED 


- HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
NIREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 














Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [| 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


™ WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 








a 


When you buy flour you want CAPACITY 
uniformity, absorption, yield, 
BREAD AND a : ‘ mixing tolerance, oven spring 10,000 CwTs. 








and many other characteristics. STORAGE 
FLOURS 


You don’t want to gamble your 


bread quality and _ reputation 4,500,000 BU. 


























with a flour that cannot give you 


THE KANSA L the best results. SILK FLOSS 
R and SANTA FE TRAIL are 
bakery-tested and bakery- ved. 

WICHITA, KANSAS akery-tested and bakery-prove 


Many years of satisfaction stand 
behind these famous brands. 











Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 

bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 

ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. » GRend 7535 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- ~L. D. 999 

kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 

the principle that extra effort and extra service are 


priceless ingredients of every transaction. ) FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 


Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
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@ Asa boy, Johnny was a weakling. Doctors examined 


4 


the frail youngster and doomed him toa life of illness. 
However, one medical man suggested that Johnny 
take up swimming to help build himself up to useful 
manhood. But there was a drawback to this bit of 
sage advice. Johnny hated water and couldn’t swim 
a stroke. So, at the age of thirteen, Johnny reluc- 
tantly tried to learn how to swim. After a while, 
cunously enough. swimming began to appeal to 

"him. He began to watch famous swimmers and 
imitate their strokes. 


Well, in time, that sick weakling who had taken up 
swimming only upon the advice of a doctor, became 
not only a good swimmer, but the world’s be st! For 
as the years went by, he created the astounding total 
of 67 records. He was the star of the Olympic Games 
of 1924 and 1928. And the name of Johnny Weis- 
smuller as a swimmer became household knowledge. 
Johnny Weissmuller no longer swims for glory, but 


he is sll a measure for greatness. All the swimmers 


LAR EN PERFOR 
rer ANCE COUNTS.- 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + 


NOTHER SPORTS STORY 


in the world in the past fifty years still play “second 
fiddle” to Johnny Weissmuller, who became a swim- 
mer against his will and who was voted the greatest 


swimming champion of the 20th century! 


Yes, you never know “til you try... and we’ve done 
a lot of trying in our own field to bring you the 
finest flours milled. All the efforts of Commander- 
Larabee’s giant mills and research facilities are 
devoted primarily to the baking industry. You've 
seen the results of these efforts in the superior per- 
formance of Commander-Larabee flours right in your 
own shop. No nerve-wracking, costly last minute 
formula juggling sas OO need to struggle with raw 
flours every new crop season. You know that every 
bag of a Commander-Larabee flour is going to give 
you the same precisely controlled performance. It’s 


an assurance that’s worth something to anv baker. 


Talk it over with your Commander-Larabee repre- 


sentative on his next call. 


MINNESOTA 


February 27, 1951 


r "*Commander- Larabee Milling Company 


a GENERAL OFFICES 
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Car Shortage Again Crippling Mills 





Boxcar Shortage 
Hustles Minimum 
Load Regulation 


WASHINGTON—This week the 
Detense Transportation Administra- 
tion is expected to issue a minimum 
carloading order for shipments of 
flour and feed which will require that 
all cars be loaded to the maximum 
capacity 

The order is also expected to con- 
tain a provision whereby processors 
may be permitted to average out car- 
loadings over a 30-day period to serv- 
ice small dealers who cannot handle 
full car shipments. Such a provision 
is particularly necessary for the feed 
industry in the eastern deficit area 
where many small dealers are serv- 
iced by feed manufacturers. 

The DTA order is expected to fol- 
low along the lines of the old ODT 
Order 18-A. This method of car use 
utility has been urged on DTA for 
several weeks now, but it took a car 
situation like the 
one to compel speeded action 


shortage present 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
PLANS ASBE SERVICES 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago met at the Hotel 
Sherman here Feb. 23 to discuss plans 
for Courtesy Club services to be pro- 
vided during the forthcoming con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. The ASBE meet- 
ing is set for the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here March 5-8. 

William L. Grewe, Chicago man- 
International Milling Co., was 
appointed general chairman in charge 
of all courtesy club services for the 
convention. N. G. Anderson, Chicago 
manager, Bay State Milling Co., will 
serve as chairman of the information 
desk services and Frank T. Herbert, 
Johnson Herbert & Co., Chicago, will 
be chairman in charge of usher serv- 
ice 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, Chicago, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to review 
the activities of the club in the past 
and to plan future services of the 
group. He will report back to the 
group at the fall meeting. 

Words of praise and high tribute 
to the memory of the late Sigurd O 
Werner, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Miller Publishing Co., 
were expressed at the meeting. Mr. 
Werner had served as the only sec- 


ager, 
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retary of the club since its inception 
23 years ago until his death Feb. 5. 

The tributes were paid by A. W. 
Fosdyke, Annetsberger Bros., Inc., 
president of the Courtesy Club since 
its inception, and by Victor E. Marx, 
bakery division, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., and secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Following their laudatory re- 
marks, those present stood in a mo- 
ment of silence as a mark of respect 
to the memory of Mr. Werner. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Week End Rain 
Brightens $.W. 
Crop Outlook 


KANSAS CITY—Prospects for the 
1951 winter wheat crop were bright- 
ened materially by considerable rain- 
fall early this week over portions of 
the Southwest which had been Jack- 
ing in surface moisture for many 
months. A 300-mile wide band of 
rain from western Texas north and 
east to the Great Lakes brought 
heavy precipitation to the Texas and 
Oklahoma Panhandles and southwest- 
ern Kansas Feb. 25. Moisture counts 
in those areas ranged up to 1.5 in 

Northwestern Kansas, still a criti- 
cal spot in the state, was missed by 
the week end storm. Nevertheless, 
the five-day forecast issued Feb. 27 
indicated that more precipitation was 
in the offing, and western Kansas 
could get up to ‘2 in. The new storms 
which were forecast were expected 
to range up to 3 in. in Missouri. 


Cargill Notes Drouth 

MINNEAPOLIS — Although light 
amounts of precipitation have been 
received in some sections of the 
Southwest, the entire area needs ad- 
ditional moisture, the Cargill Crop 
Bulletin released Feb. 21 states. 

The next few weeks will be ex- 
tremely critical, Cargill points out, 
as moisture needs are urgent as the 
crop nears the greening up stage. 

The report continues: 

Some damage has already result- 
ed from the lack of moisture, which 
in some sections has been prolonged 
for as long as 18 weeks. Insects and 
severe cold weather have also done a 
limited amount of damage, and re- 
cent reports indicate that there has 
been some wind damage to the crop 
on the lighter, sandier soils. In most 
cases, however, the damage from all 
causes is limited to a thinning of 
stands. This could be overcome for 
the most part, if good growing con- 
ditions prevail from now on. 

The wheat crop has shown some 
improvement in Kansas and Oklaho- 
ma as a result of moisture received. 
In Texas, New Mexico and Colorado, 
as well as in southwestern Oklahoma, 
the crop is in poorer condition. In Ne- 
braska the wheat crop is in general- 
ly good condition, although there is 
some concern for it due to the lack 
of topsoil moisture. 

Few observers of the crop in the 
Southwest are willing to abandon 
more than a very minor acreage as 
yet, but it is recognized that much 
of the winter wheat acreage is in a 
weakened and dangerously vulner- 
able condition. 

Observers of the wheat crop are 





ICC MOVEMENT ORDER BLAMED 
IN EAST; MIDWEST ALSO HIT 


Plants Back on Day-to-Day Operating Schedules With 
Some Mills Down—Canada Also Reports Short- 


age—Industry 





alerted for the appearance of the new 
stem rust, Race 15-B, which made 
its first serious inroads on the 
1950 spring wheat crop. Should con- 
ditions prove favorable for its de- 
velopment and increase this year, 
it could become a serious limiting 
factor in wheat production. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GMI DECLARES DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record March 9, 1951. 
This is the 46th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Machinery Makers 
Schedule Meeting 
to Form Association 


CHICAGO—A meeting will be held 
at the Lake Shore Athletic Club 
March 5 for the purpose of complet- 
ing the formal organization of flour 
and feed mill machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

An initial meeting was held Feb. 
5 and was attended by representa- 
tives of approximately 20 manufac- 
turers. Consensus at that meeting 
was that there was need of a formal 
organization. H. M. Soars, president 
and general manager of Sprout, Wa!l- 
dron & Co., Inc., who served as tem- 
porary chairman, recommended selec- 
tion of a committee to draft a pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws which 
will be submitted for approval at the 
March 5 meeting. 

To Present Recommendations 

Members of the committee named 
to prepare the necessary documents 
are: G. C. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago; James N. Woods, John 
J. Woods Sons, Kansas City; A. C. 
Barbeau, Jr., S. Howes Co., Inc., Sil- 
ver Creek, N.Y.; Lucian S. Strong, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; 
Lloyd Jaffe, Sidney Grain Cleaning 
Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio; Chester 
N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; H. K. Swan, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Mr. Soars. 

Mr. Soars said that it appears as 
though there will be a good attend- 
ance at the March 5 meeting, which 
will begin at 9 a.m. 

Preparation of accurate estimates 
of the quantity of steel and other 
scarce materials needed for the man- 
ufacture of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery probably will be the first 
task of the organization. These data 
will be used to support requisitions 
for allocations with government of- 
ficials in Washington. 


Seeks Solution 


For the second time in less than 
a month transportation troubles this 
week were forcing plant shutdowns, 
curtailing operating schedules and 
generally hobbling the milling in- 
dustry. 

Millers in the Buffalo area report- 
ed shutdowns and skeleton schedules, 
and blamed them on a week-old In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or- 
der requiring eastern railroads to send 
empty boxcars into the Midwest. 

In the Midwest, millers report that 
the cars haven't yet arrived, that 
when they do any pickup in the situ- 
ation in one area will mean a more 
critical shortage in another. 

The continuing and crippling short- 
age of boxcars was described this 
week by a veteran mill traffic man as 
the worst he had seen in more than 
30 years. “There has been nothing 
like it during two wars,” he declared. 
“In the past we've had spotty short- 
ages, but this one is all over.” 

Many mills were back to the situa- 
tion of three weeks ago when a rail- 
road switchmen’s walkout paralyzed 
traffic and cut short an already in- 
adequate supply of cars. Then, as 
now, production schedules were meas- 
ured on a day-to-day basis. 

“We don’t know until late in the 
afternoon what we can do in the 
morning,” one traffic executive said. 

Using Empty Grain Cars 

Some mills were operating almost 
entirely with grain cars being unload- 
ed at their elevators, but the possi- 
bility of that source of supply end- 
ing was foreseen. 

Midwest millers estimated that it 
would take from a week to 10 days 
to see any effect of the ICC order, 
under which eastern railroads are to 
make about 600 empty cars available 
daily. In the meantime, the shortage 
was crippling production in both 
areas. Reports gathered Feb. 26 in- 
cluded these: 

The Minneapolis and Buffalo op- 
erations of General Mills, Inc., were 
curtailed; the shortage was causing 
a great deal of harm at Louisville, 
and there was some difficulty at Kan- 
sas City and Wichita. The traffic de- 
partment reported it had not seen 
any result in the Midwest of the 
ICC order. 

The Buffalo mill closed down one 
day last week; lost a few hours Feb. 
23; had only 18 cars to load Feb. 24, 
and did not run at all Feb. 25 (Sun- 
day), although it would have been in 
full production both Saturday and 
Sunday if cars had been available. 
The mill was running Feb. 26, and 
had enough cars to get through the 
day. 

The Minneapolis mill of GMI lost 
a day last week, did not run Satur- 
day or Sunday and was in operatiton 
less than a full day Feb. 26. At mid- 
afternoon Feb. 26 a traffic man said 
36 empty cars were needed until the 
following morning. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., reported trou- 

(Continued on page 
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Permit Order for Exports Expected 





RULING WILL GEAR MOVEMENT 
TO DEFINITE OCEAN CHARTERS 


Order Will Not Require Cutting Across Existing Con- 
tracts—Car Shortage Compounds Congestion 
—Export Movement Expands 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Corre Pp lent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The government, 
acting through the Defense Trans- 
portation Administration, will prob- 
ably issue a car permit order this 
week for all grain moving to USS. 
ports which will be geared to firm 
bookings of ocean charters. 

Administrative officers say the or- 
der will not contain any requirement 
to cut across existing contracts made 
by U.S. exporters, as originally pro- 
posed to U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials. 

It is also unlikely that there will be 
much interference with North At- 
lantic port shipments, since the ma- 
jor problem exists at the Gulf and 
in the Pacific Northwest. In the latter 
region, the boxcar shortage chiefly 
affects country-to-port movement ot 
grain. At the Gulf the congestion 
focuses at New Orleans, where heavy 
private trade sales have been based. 





Government officials are now hope- 
ful that through joint efforts of the 
government and commercial shippers, 
operating under a car permit system 
and a deferment of contracts for 
which ocean freight has not already 
been booked, the congestion can be 
cleared up by the end of April. 

Some Relief Noted 

This is admitted to be highly opti- 
mistic, since additional heavy de- 
mands on domestic boxcars are de- 
veloping and coordination of all 
ocean shipping will have to be al- 
most perfect to achieve success. 
Some relief has already been noted, 
however, through an expansion of 
the February export movement, 
which may attain a level of 1.1 mil- 
lion tons against a former expect- 
ancy of 900,000 tons. Also there may 
be a heavier March outbound move- 
ment than the 1.1 million tons fore- 
cast earlier. 

Since a meeting with USDA and 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
officials here last week, the North 
American Grain Exporters Assn. has 
compiled information regarding firm 
bookings of ocean freight for its 
export contracts through March 31, 
1951. This group met in New York 
City Feb. 26, and reopened dis- 
cussions of the export problem with 
USDA officials here Feb. 27. 


No Solution Available 


At best it is felt that whatever 
steps are taken will be palliatives 
and will not remedy the congestion, 
since the government has substantial 
export requirements of its own plus 
an Indian export program which will 
have to be imposed on the already 
existing export obligations. 

It is pointed out in more realistic 
grain trade circles that during the 
peak of the export aid program fol- 


lowing the war, with complete power 
of coordination over internal boxcar 
movement plus control over all ocean 
shipping, there were available month- 
ly only 25,000 boxcars, which had a 
capacity of only 1.25 million tons of 
grain. 

Unless additional cars can be made 
available, a bulk grain movement to 
ports of not more than 1.25 million 
tons is looked upon as the maximum 
which can be moved. USDA is plan- 
ning a sustained bulk grain move- 
ment of 1.5 million tons for the pe- 
riod of May-July, 1951 

In one month during the world ce- 
real crisis, the U.S. exported approxi- 





Frank G. Jungewaelter 


JOINS BORDEN—Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, former director of the re- 
search and marketing division of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
has been named bakery service di- 
rector for the Borden Co.’s Whitson 
Products division, according to G. H. 
Stuart, general manager of the Bor- 
den division, In this capacity, Mr. 
Jungewaelter will take over the na- 
tional promotion of the recently in- 
troduced “Whitson’s Powdered E-Z 
Cheez Brand” spray-dried bakers 
cheese for cheese cake. Mr. Junge- 
waelter has been president and sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Master Bakers 
Assn., secretary of the Missouri Bak- 
ers Assn. and of the State NRA Code 
Authority, and a vice president of 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
He left St. Louis in 1935 to head a 
research-merchandising department 
for the ARBA in Chicago, and later 
took over the duties of association 
secretary as well. He became ARBA’s 
research and merchandising director 
in 1949. Mr. Jungewaelter will con- 
tinue to operate out of Chicago. 





mately 1.8 million tons, of which 
nearly 500,000 tons represented flour 
moved through secondary ports 
which could not handle bulk grain. 
The possibility that flour may again 
provide an exhaust valve for the 
export movement is forecast by some 
government officials. (See story on 
page 13.) However, much of the 
contemplated export movement to In- 
dia, Greece and Austria consists in 
the aggregate of whole grain for 
which flour could not be easily sub- 
stituted. 

Some flour might be substituted for 
wheat in German shipments which 
are controlled by the U.S. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARSEN BAKING FIRM 
LEASES JERSEY PLANT 
JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The Larsen 
Baking Co. has leased the plant of 
the Weil Baking Co. at 143 Linden 
Ave. to use as a distribution depot 
This will consolidate operations 
now conducted in the company’s 
branches on Staten Island and in 
Hackensack, N.J. The building 
previously used by the Weil company, 
a subsidiary of the Devonsheer Melba 
Toast Co., to process and package 
bread crumbs. 
The 
Larsen 


was 


Hackensack the 
Baking Co. was recently 
sold to the Monarch Insulated Wire 
Co. 


depot of 


C. Martin Hamm 


C. MARTIN HAMM, LONDON 
FLOUR IMPORTER, DIES 


C. Martin Hamm of the London 
flour importing firm of J. M. & C. M. 
Hamm, Ltd., died recently in Lon- 
don after being in poor health since 
an operation performed last summer. 
He will be succeeded on the board 
of directors of the firm by his son, 
Riley G. M. Hamm. 





Great Britain Refuses to Make 
Extra Wheat Payments to Canada 


WINNIPEG 


The 
feel herself under 
make further payments under the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement. 
This was indicated by J. G. Gardiner 
Canadian minister of agriculture, in 
London, following discussions with 
British government officials on the 
subject. Mr. Gardiner expressed dis- 
appointment at the outcome of the 
discussions overseas and_ indicated 
that Britain had made her feelings 
clear on the whole subject. 


U.K. does not 
any obligation to 


John H. Wesson, president of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, who par- 
ticipated in the discussions with Mr 
Gardiner and British officials, 
“from the viewpoint of the 
growers of western Canada, taking 
for granted that there is to be no 
change in the attitude of the British 
government, we feel, rightly or 
wrongly, that there has been a 
breach of contract.” He made it clear 
that the farmers of western Canada 
will expect compensation from the 
Dominion government. 


said, 
wheat 


Organized agriculture has made 
representation to the Dominion gov- 
ernment for an additional payment 
on the five-year pool, which included 
the four-year U.K. contract. At the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
annual meeting in Calgary in Janu- 
ary, by resolution, the delegates 
asked for a substantial payment. Some 
groups have specified as much as 25¢ 
bu. These include the Farmer Union 
organizations in the three prairie 
provinces, the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and other Alberta farm groups. The 
Searle Grain Co. contends that the 


farmers 
32¢ bu 


are entitled to at least 
May Have Repercussions 

Observers consider 
is likely to have political repercus- 
sions in Canada in view of the atti- 
tude of Clarence D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, who has re- 
fused to agree to any reimbursement 
from general revenue. 

Canadian reaction to 
Canadian wheat 
for a four-year term in July, 1946, 
and which turned out to be a bad 
financial deal for the prairie farmer, 
is matched by views expressed on 
several occasions by John Strachey, 
former British minister of food. Mr. 
Strachey, when meeting criticism of 
the socialist government's bulk buy- 
ing activities, has pointed to the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement as 
a successful example of government 
trading. While any suggestion of 
sharp practice is deprecated by Brit- 
ish traders, observers in both coun- 
tries have recalled that in 1946 the 
farmers welcomed the deal, and Mr. 
Gardiner presented the contract as 
bringing stability to Canadian agri- 
culture. 


that the matter 


the 
agreement, 


Anglo- 
signed 


5¢ Bu. on Hand 

In hand at present is a sum suffi- 
cient to pay only 5¢ bu. compared 
with the farmers’ request for a pay- 
ment between 15¢ and 25¢ bu. in 
respect of the 1,400 million bushels 
sold in the period. 

Britain took 600 million bushels 
over the four-year term of the con- 
tract. During each of the first two 
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years 160 million bushels were deliv- 
ered at $1.55 bu. and during each of 
the last two years 140 million bush- 
els at $2. 

The claim, voiced by members of 
parliament from the western Canada 
wheat growing constituencies, 
upon a clause in the agreement which 
says that in determining the price 
for the two years Britain “will 
have regard to’ actual differences 
between the prices of the contract 
and world prices during the first two 
years 

Many 
paid in 
cover by 


rests 


last 


hold that the $2 
two years did not 
margin the 
between world and 
contract prices. Opinions freely ex- 
pressed in parliamentary circles in- 
dicate that there is considerable feel- 
ing on the matter 
farmers 


farmers 
the last 
an appreciable 
actual difference 


among prairie 


“Have Regard” Clause 

The “have regard” clause, it is al- 
leged, showed that the British recog- 
nized they were getting wheat below 
world prices and would take this 
into consideration in future dealings 
with Canada. Early last year Mr 
Howe took the matter up with Brit- 
ish officials in London and was told 
that Britain would fulfill the obliga- 
tion by take 120 mil- 
lion Canadian wheat in 
the current crop year under the terms 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The stipulation was made that 
the prices would be no higher than 
those prevailing in other dollar coun- 


promising to 
bushels of 


tries 

In reporting this on his return Mr 
Howe said, “the U.K. government 
took a very strong position that it 
had fulfilled all obligations under the 
clause, and so far as the U.K. was 
concerned we agreed on behalf of 
Canada that considering all the cir- 
cumstances that was the case.” 

Mr. Gardiner'’s visit to London had 
been described as a last ditch at- 
tempt to more money trom 
the British government, because Mr. 
Howe has stated that no government 
contribution will be made to add to 
the resources already in the pool 


obtain 


BREA 5 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. C. TOMLINSON NAMED 
DALLAS OPS DIRECTOR 

KANSAS CITY—F. C 
manager of the Dallas office of 
Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, 
resigned to become director of 
food division of the Office of 
Stabilization at Dallas. Mr. Tomlin- 
son held a similar post during World 
War II with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration 

Max Bates, president of the grain 
firm, has announced that Mr. Tomlin- 
son will be succeeded in the grain 
company’s Dallas office by his son, 
Warren Tomlinson, who has been as- 
sistant manager there several years 


Tomlinson, 
the 
has 
the 
Price 


Warren Tomlinson joined the Bates 
organization after service in the army 
air force during World War II. He 
attended Texas A. & M. and Southern 
Methodist universities 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
MARSHALL, MO. Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed the el- 
evator of the Red Comb Pioneer 
Feed Mill, at Marshall Feb. 23. Sev- 
eral thousand bushels of grain and 
other materials were damaged. The 
elevator had a capacity of 75,000 bu 
The Red Comb Pioneer Mill is a part 
of the Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 
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EDMUND P. PILLSBURY 
KILLED IN PLANE CRASH 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edmund P. Pills- 
bury, 37, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was killed Feb. 22 when 
the private airplane he was piloting 
crashed near Paxton, Neb., as he and 
two companions were bound for a 
skiing holiday at Aspen, Colo. 

Mr. Pillsbury started in the wheat 
department of the firm in 1937 after 
graduation from Yale University; 
specialized in the selection, buying 
and selling of grain; worked in the 
Los Angeles, Duluth and Chicago 
branches of the company, and in 1947 
was named vice president of a newly 
created grain division of the firm. 

He became vice president of the 
company last December. 

In 1942 Mr. Pillsbury left the 
firm to enroll in the Curtis Wright 
Institute of Technology, and he was 
graduated from the institute the same 
year. An eye defect kept him from 
active service during the war, but he 
became a flight instructor of army 
pilots at Thunderbird Field at Phoe- 
nix. He was a veteran pilot and used 
his plane often on business trips. 

He and two companions, Alfred D. 
Lindley and Dexter L. Andrews, both 
of Wayzata, Minn., took off in Mr. 
Pillsbury’s private airplane about 
8:30 a.m. Feb. 22. The craft circled 
Paxton several times before crash- 
ing in a wheat field as Mr. Pillsbury 
apparently was attempting to make 
an emergency landing because of ice 
on the wings and a heavy fog. 

Mr. Pillsbury, who suffered multi- 
ple head, chest and leg fractures, died 
three hours later in a Sutherland, 
Neb., hospital. His two companions 
were killed instantly. 

Besides flying and skiing, Mr. Pills- 
bury spent many hours sailing and 
playing hockey, tennis, squash and 
polo. He won his first regatta victory 


Edmund P. Pillsbury 
on Lake Minnetonka near Minne- 
apolis when he was 13. 

Survivors include his widow; three 
children; his parents, John S. Pills- 
bury, Sr., chairman of the board of 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Pills- 
bury; two brothers, George S. Pills- 
bury, New York, in charge of Pills- 
bury’s export division, and John S. 
Pillsbury, Jr., Wayzata, Minn., and 
two sisters, Mrs. Thomas Crosby, 
Wayzata, Minn., and Mrs. Stanley 
R. Resor, New York. Mr. Pillsbury 
was a grandson of Charles Alfred 
Pillsbury, one of the organizers of 
Pillsbury Mills. 

A brother, Charles A. Pillsbury, 29, 


a navy fighter pilot, was shot down 
while on a fighter sweep in the Solo- 
mon Islands in 1943. 

Survivors of Mr. Andrews include 
a brother, Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., di- 
rector of the sales department, divi- 
sion of administrative personnel, 
Chemical Division of General Mills, 
Inc. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KEATS SODER RESIGNS AS 
WHEAT GROUP DIRECTOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Keats E. Sod- 
er, director of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Assn., has re- 
signed to enter the real estate busi- 
ness. Mr. Soder has formed the Soder 
Southwest Realty Brokers and will 
specialize in brokerage of mills and 
elevators, wheat farms and cattle 
ranches. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Oklahoma City and has plans 
to establish an agency in each of the 


Keats E. Soder 


principal southwestern states. 

The wheat improvement work in 
Texas and Oklahoma will continue, 
it has been announced by Owen Wim- 
berly of the Okeene (Okla.) Milling 
Co., president of the association. It 
is possible that the territory may 
be divided to give more effective cov- 
erage. Mr. Wimberly said plans will 
be announced at a later date. 

“Mr. Soder and those who have 
worked with him have done an out- 
standing job of wheat crop improve- 
ment in the four years past,” Mr. 
Wimberly said. 

Wheat varieties of acceptable mill- 
ing and baking characteristics have 
increased from 55% of the acreage 
in 1947 to an anticipated 95% in 1951, 
Mr. Soder reported in his letter of 
resignation to the association direc- 
tors. He said these results have been 
due to assistance of grain dealers, 
county agents, vocational agricul- 
tural teachers and the cooperation of 
press and radio. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW HOUSTON WHARF 

HOUSTON—The Port of Houston's 
newest facility, open-type wharf 16, 
second new terminal to be complet- 
ed at the port within 11 months, will 
be officially dedicated at noon March 
5. Materials not requiring shed cov- 
erage will be handled at the wharf. 
Work also is underway on another 
new wharf No. 8, an open-type dock 
to be built at a cost of $1,250,000. 
The construction is part of the dock 
building and rehabilitation program 
at the port which began at the end 
of World War II. 


Ford M. Ferguson 


VICE PRESIDENT—Ford M. Fergu- 
son has been named vice president 
of the Glidden Co. in charge of all of 
the company’s trading operations. Mr. 
Ferguson, who has been prominent 
in commodity trading for many 
years, joined the Glidden Co.’s soya 
products division early in 1948 as 
executive assistant to Ralph G. Gol- 
seth, vice president in charge of the 
division. He joined Cargill, Inc., in 
1934, following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota, and rose 
to the position of assistant vice presi- 
dent. He is 39 and is a native of 
Powell, S.D. Mr. Ferguson will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
Chicago. He is a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and of the Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange and oper- 
ates a large livestock farm west of 
Chicago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chairmen Named for 
Heart of America 
Bakers Convention 


KANSAS CITY—Joe Denner, Gold- 
en Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., has 
been named general chairman of the 
Heart of America Bakers conven- 
tion which will be held in Kansas 
City June 3-5. 

Other chairmen chosen include Ro- 
land W. Selman, Jr., R. W. Selman 
& Associates, Inc., Kansas City, pro- 
gram chairman, wholesale section; 
A. L. Kruse, Wigwam Bakeries, Tul- 
sa, program chairman, retail sec- 
tion; Larry J. Felton, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Kansas City, secretary- 
treasurer, and Richard E. Ryan, Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City, registration. 

Entertainment co-chairmen 
Clyde W. Stumbo, Clinton Foods, 
Inc., Kansas City, C. W. Miegel, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Fred L. Callicotte, Waxide Pa- 
per Co., St. Louis. 

Registration for the convention is 
now open and room reservations are 
now being accepted by Miss Ruth 
Ann Smith, manager of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club, Hotel President, 
Kansas City. 


——B8READ 


are 
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JOINT MEETING PLANNED 

LOS ANGELES—tThe March meet- 
ings of the Master Bakers Retail As- 
sociation of Los Angeles and the Al- 
lied Trades of Southern California 
will be merged in a joint meeting, 
Philip Seitz, secretary of both organi- 
zations, has announced. 
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IWA Operations Under Scrutiny 





CANADA BELIEVED UNLIKELY TO FILL 
QUOTA; DEMAND TO SHIFT ELSEWHERE 





Control of Non-ITWA Sales Suggested as Means of Assuring Im- 
porters Full Quotas; U.S. Sales Decline Sharply in 
Week Ending Feb. 14 


WASHINGTON-—-U.S. Department 
of Agriculture suspension of subsidy 
payments on wheat exports from the 
U.S. under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the requirement of 
prior confirmation of flour sales by 
USDA before closing such sales 
bring the operations of the wheat 
pact under close scrutiny——particu- 
larly the Canadian export balance. 

If, as seems possible, Canada will 
not be able to meet export quotas 
under the wheat agreement, other 
exporters will have to come forward 
with additional exports beyond their 
quotas to fill a world demand. There 
is no suggestion that they assume 
the additional burden of subsidy pay- 
ments, however. Should importing 
nations be unable to call on Canada 
to deliver wheat at the maximum 
price of the agreement this year to 
the extent that Canada has an un- 
sold export quota, it would seem 
probable that future sessions of the 
wheat council will be asked to place 
some restraints on sales by export- 
ing nations outside the terms of the 
pact to insure that an exporting na- 
tion’s quota would not be impaired. 

Another problem faced the wheat 
pact recently after a Belgian pur- 
chase had been confirmed but was 
subsequently found to have exceeded 
the Belgian import quota. USDA will 
pay the subsidy on this sale and will 
be reimbursed by the Belgian govern- 
ment. 


Huge Decline in Sales 


The week ending Feb. 14 saw a 
huge decline in sales from the U.S. 
under the pact following the with- 
drawal of all foreign offers, not only 
of wheat, but all grains. An Italian 
offer to buy U.S. flour was refused 
by USDA in an effort to reserve a 
sufficient quantity of the U.S. export 
quota for nations normally U.S. flour 
buyers. No complaints from mills 
followed the refusal of USDA to con- 
firm the Italian flour request. Italy 
last week bought 60,000 tons of flour 
in Canada. (See story on Page 13.) 

USDA took the position in regard 
to the Italian flour business that 
it was preferable to maintain USS. 
flour brands in historical flour mar- 
kets rather than dispose of so large 
a quantity of the U.S. export bal- 
ance to one nation which ordinarily 
is not a big U.S. flour buyer except 
under Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration financing. 

ECA continued to withhold fur- 
ther procurement authorizations as 
agreed upon with USDA until the 
export log-jam is broken. This log- 
jam backs up exports of all grains 
at least through March 31, 1951, de- 
spite coordinated efforts of the gov- 
ernment and private exporters to re- 
lieve the situation. 

An index of the cause of this prob- 
lem may be found in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. report of wheat and 
flour exports through Jan. 31. In the 
current crop year, exports totaled 
3,788,000 tons, compared with 5,- 
096,000 tons in the same months of 
the preceding crop year. 


In the first half of the IWA crop 
year foreign buyers held back pro- 
curement which was stepped up 
sharply in January. Abnormal book- 
ing of export business for February- 
March developed 

Suspension Raises Question 

The suspension of the wheat sub- 
sidy payment on U.S. exports and an 
attempt to bring the balance of the 
U.S. quota under an allocation by 
USDA has added a new factor to the 
wheat agreement, one admittedly out- 
side the basic provisions of the pact. 

Opinion here is that it violates 
the principles of the pact since an 
export quota until filled should be 
available to all buyers prepared to 
pay the maximum price of the agree- 
ment. In short, the call on the export- 


ing nations at the maximum price 
appears to have been abrogated. 
Critics are aware of the abnormal 


conditions existing, but they call at- 
tention to the provisions of the wheat 
pact and the extraordinary conditions 
now imposed by the U.S. government 

The USDA announced that during 
the period Feb. 14-20, 1951, inclusive, 
the CCC confirmed sales of 791,000 
bu. flour (in wheat equivalent) under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
against 1950-51 wheat agreement 
quotas. No wheat were con- 
firmed during the week. Since Feb 
13 export rates have been announeed 
only for flour on a bushel of wheat 
equivalent basis 





sales 


Adjusted cumulative sales to Feb 3 
20 against 1950-51 quotas are 208,- 
735,000 bu. 

The table on page 28 shows by 


countries of destination for the 1950- 
51 wheat agreement year the cumu- 
lative sales of U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour which had been confirmed 
through Feb. 20 and sales by other 
exporters which had been recorded 
by the International Wheat Council 
through Feb. 16. 

The USDA announced Feb. 15 
that the 1950-51 wheat agreement 
quota assigned by Portugal to the 
Portuguese territory of Angola had 
been filled. The department an- 
nounced Feb. 19 that the 1950-51 
quota for Ceylon had been filled, and 
also that the quota assigned to the 
territory of Surinam by the Neth- 
erlands had been filled. 

The department listed the follow- 
ing countries and territories of eligi- 
ble countries, the wheat agreement 
quotas of which are closed at the 
present time: Belgium and Belgian 
Colonies, Bolivia, Ceylon, Cuba, Ecu- 
ador, El Salvador, Haiti, Indonesia, 
the Netherlands Colony of Surinam, 
Nicaragua, Portuguese Colonies of 
Angola, Portuguese India (Goa), Por- 
tuguese Guinea, and St. Thome and 
Principe, and U.K. territories of 
Aden, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., British Somaliland, 
Mauritius, Sarawak, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA REPORTS SETTLEMENT 
OF CASES AGAINST FLOUR 

WASHINGTON —Final disposition 
of three libel actions involving ship- 
ments of flour and one libel action in- 
volving musty wheat are contained 
in “Notices of Judgment Under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act,”” issued January, 1951, by the 
Food and Drug Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

Two of the three actions against 
flour were instituted in July, 1950, 
and the third a month previous. Dis- 
position was made in July and Au- 
gust, 1950. The nature of the charge 
in two actions included the state- 
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ment: “The article was adulterated 
while held for sale after shipment 
in interstate commerce.” 

The milling companies which manu- 
factured the flour were not included 
in the libel actions. 

The third action involving flour 
was directed against a milling com- 
pany and the nature of the charge 
included the statement that the flour 
“had been prepared under insanitary 
conditions whereby it may have be- 
come contaminated. .” The mill- 
ing company and its owner were 
named in the citation. Pleas of nolo 
contendere were entered and the 
court fined the company $100 and the 
individual defendant $50. 

In the action against musty wheat, 
the defendant filed a plea of guilty 
and the court levied a fine of $25. 
This action was filed in July, 1950, 
and disposed of in October, 1950. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS MILLING CO. SELLS 
ITS ST. LOUIS CORN MILL 


WICHITA—A transaction was com- 
pleted Feb. 26 for the sale of the St. 
Louis corn mill of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, to the Lauhoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Ill, Fred F. Burns, 
president of the Kansas Milling Co., 
announced. 





The St. Louis mill has a capacity 
of 3,000 cwt. corn meal daily and 
a small mixed feed plant of 20 tons. 
Grain storage at the plant totals 
68,000 bu. 

The property formerly was the site 
of the Baur Flour Mills, which was 
purchased by the Lawrence Milling 
Co. several years ago and later was 
rebuilt as a corn processing plant. 
The property has been operated by 
the Kansas Milling Co. since last fall. 

This is the second purchase of 
corn mill property recently by the 
Lauhoff Grain Co. The company 
bought the Forbes’ Bros.-Central 
Mills, Topeka, Kansas, last summer. 
Together with the mill at Danville, 
the newest acquisition will give Lau- 
hoff three mills with a total corn 
processing capacity of 44,500 bu. 
daily. 





NLRB Hearings on Single Contract 
Controversy Continue in Chicago 


NEW YORK 
National Labor 


Hearings before the 
Relations Board in 
the petition of the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union of America to establish a na- 
tionwide contract with the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. will be moved to 
Chicago on March 5. 

This move is for the convenience 
of the 24 employer-baker associa- 
tions of which Continental is a mem- 
ber, located in cities all over the 
country, who have filed petitions 
with the NLRB opposing the exclu- 
sion of Continental from local nego- 
tiations. 

Hearings will later be held on the 
Pacific Coast to take testimony from 
groups in the Far West. These as- 
sociations represent both small and 
large operators, and many of them 
are submitting additional direct evi- 
ence through their own attorneys. 

Although the union has not com- 
pleted its presentation and there is 
no estimate as to when it will, testi- 
mony has already been given by sev- 
eral representatives of out-of-town 
employer- baker associations, since 


the board feels that the convenience 


of the litigants should be consid- 
ered. 
While the immediate issue is the 


union’s request that the sole bargain- 
ing agent for all Continental Baking 
Co. plants shall be the union's Conti- 
nental Baking division, bakers in all 
markets where the company oper- 
ates realize that their own employee 
relations would be greatly upset in 
such an event, 

They are therefore acting individu- 
ally and cooperatively to preserve 
the traditional bargaining method on 
the basis that it has in the past 
been generally satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The union has set up similar na- 
tional divisions for General Bak- 
ing Co., Purity Bakeries Corp., Ward 
Baking Co. and Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc. 

The hearings in New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities will constitute 
a record that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board can act upon. It is 
pointed out that Continental is a 
member of various employer-labor 


bargaining groups throughout the 
country, set up to bargain with local 
bakery unions. 

The Continental company is a 
member of these local groups wher- 
ever the company has a plant. Sev- 
eral proceedings are involved in the 
case before the NLRB at present— 
one by the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America and 24 proceedings by 24 
worker-employers associations. 

Chicago was chosen for a continua- 
tion of the hearings with the plan 
that several associations may come 
to that city to present their cases. 
It is anticipated that later hearings 
on the Pacific Coast will give groups 
in that area a chance to appear. 

The bakery workers’ union is ask- 


ing for the right to bargain on a 
single nationwide basis with each 
baking company for which it has 


formed a division. The employers 
have filed petitions asking the NLRB 
to declare that the proper group 
for bargaining shall be the local bar- 
gaining group or association, or the 
individual company plant. 
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Increased Exports of Flour Forecast 





FLAX, MEAL AND OIL 
CEILINGS UNDER STUDY 


WASHINGTON—Preparations are 
being made by Office of Price Stabil- 
ization officials for issuance of price 
ceiling orders on flaxseed, linseed oil 
meal and linseed oil. 

A meeting of industry representa- 
tives is scheduled here this week on 
oil and meal ceilings to make recom- 
mendations on the matter. However, 
the recent declines in the market re- 
moved some of the urgency to get 
this order out quickly. 

Last week industry representatives 
met to discuss a price order for flax. 
The old Office of Price Administra- 
tion order was considered and in 
general approved by the trade repre- 
sentatives. 

The consensus of the trade group 
was that a commission charge of 34%¢ 
bu. from country points to terminals 
would be adequate, based on past 
experience. Allowance for this charge 
would be included in the base ceiling 
price. Also, it was agreed that a 51o¢ 
margin should be allowed between 
country points and the processor. 

A contention was made that or- 
der buyers should be granted a 2¢ 
commission and that track merchan- 
disers be allowed a 342¢ margin. This 
suggestion was vigorously protested 
by the processor representatives who 
declared that under those circum- 
stances all commission operators 
would immediately become merchan- 
disers. This protest killed all pos- 


sibility that this allowance will be 
in the order when it is issued. 

A request that market differen- 
tials be allowed for the Chicago mar- 
ket over Minneapolis of 10¢ was dis- 
approved by the committee. A simi- 
lar proposal to establish a market 
differential between Portland and 
San Francisco also was rejected in 
the committee discussion. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOST TO BASEBALL STARS 


CHICAGO—Members and guests of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago attend- 
ing the birthday luncheon held Feb. 
12 enjoyed an “extra treat.’’ Follow- 
ing luncheon, the club's treasurer, 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., Chicago, opened the program by 
introducing Fred Nicolai, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago, who in turn in- 
troduced players on the Chicago Cubs 
baseball team and others. Among 
them were: Wid Mathews, director 
of player personnel; Cliff Jaffe, pub- 
licity director; Andy Pafko and Car- 
men Mauro. Autographed baseballs 
were presented to Ward Miller, Jr., 
son of Ward Miller, Sheridan Flour- 
ing Mills, Inc.; George Cohon, son 
of Jack Cohon, attorney; Larry Nees, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., caught the 
first pitched ball. 

Wid Mathews explained that pro- 
fessional baseball required the same 
business and sporting policies as 
would be applicable to any industry 
or business. 

A birthday memento was present- 





INDIA, GERMANY INDICATED 
AS POSSIBLE FLOUR OUTLETS 


Prediction of ECA Officials Based on Difficulties Foreseen 
in Moving Grain Export Commitments; Doubt 
Canada Can Fulfill IWA Quota 





ed to each of the following members 
celebrating the occurrence of their 
birthday during the month of Feb- 
ruary: George A. Beck, King Midas 
Flour Mills; Walter Bespole, Elgin 
Milk Products Co.; Jay Coughey, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp.; E. E. Feight, 
Food Materials Corp.; Lou Freeman, 
Lou Freeman Co.; Arthur H. Gardner, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Paul E. Hol- 
ton, the Holton Co., Inc.; Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Products Co.; Raymond F. Ma- 
loney, Ekco Products Co.; T. M. Mc- 
Grath, the Capital City Products Co.; 
N. R. Swartwout, Bakers Helper; 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, all of Chicago, and A. 
Petry, Crown Bakery, Crown Point, 
Ind. 

The program came to a close with 
the showing of the1950 Worlds Series 
movies, and a vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Nicolai for his assist- 
ance and arranging; the program. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

STUDENTS ENTER DUNWOODY 

MINNEAPOLIS—Eight new stu- 
dents enrolled in the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School Feb. 23. 





1-12 Million Sacks of Flour Sold 


for Export; Destination Not Named 


One of the largest export flour 
transactions in recent months, in- 
volving 1 million to 1% million sacks, 
took place last week. 

Feb. 23 a southwestern broker act- 
ing for a large international grain 
firm sent bids to the mills for .7% 
ash, 80% extraction flour which fig- 
ured $5.80, osnaburgs, Gulf. Ship- 
ment from mills was asked by late 


March and all April. There was a 
buyer’s option attached permitting 
request for delivery of .5% ash, 72% 
extraction flour at 15¢ premium. An- 
other option could stipulate ship- 
ment to Atlantic ports. 

Mills quickly sold round lots to the 
broker ranging from 25,000 sacks 
upwards to a half million in a single 
instance. Since numerous mills par- 





Italy Buys 60,000 Tons of Flour 
from Canada; All Mills Get Share 


TORONTO—The Canadian mills 
have closed a deal with the Italian 
government for 60,000 tons of flour 
under terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement graded to British 
government specifications. Payment 
is to be made in US. dollars, and the 
total value of the order has been as- 
sessed at $8 million. 

All Canadian mills are to share in 
the business, and subject to the avail- 
ability of wheat and sacks, the deal 
means that the industry will be work- 
ing at or near full capacity for the 
next few months in order to cover 
present commitments which include 
British Ministry of Food business and 
domestic outlets. In addition, there 
are prospects of an order from Ger- 
many if the proposed barter deal goes 
through. (See The Northwestern Mill- 
er Feb. 20, 1951, page 10.) 

Most of the mills, reports indicate, 


have stocks of wheat in hand and 
should be able to maintain production 
until the opening of the Great Lakes 
navigation season permits further 
shipment. The hope has been ex- 
pressed that the Canadian Wheat 
Board will make available any addi- 
tional wheat supplies required to 
complete the order by the end of 
June, in accordance with the con- 
tract. 

A week earlier the sale of five 
cargoes of U.S. flour to Italy was 
canceled when the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture refused to approve 
payment of the IWA subsidy. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CO-OP BUILDS 
KINSLEY, KANSAS—Work has 
started on the new 150,000-bu. ele- 
vator here owned by the Kinsley 
Co-op Exchange. 


ticipated in the business, the total 
quantity of the purchase was well 
over a million sacks. 

Destination of the flour has not 
been revealed to the mills. As yet the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
not reported any application for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy on an export deal of this size, 
so it is presumed that the flour will 
move outside of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Although this large export flour 
sale came close to the range in 
which domestic bakery straights 
were trading last week, it had only 
a momentary bullish effect on the 
clears market. Spot clears of .7% ash, 
11% protein were offered this week 
in the range of $5.20@5.30 bulk, 
Gulf, in the Southwest, or about 
10@15¢ under what the aforemen- 
tioned export flour figured. 

Nevertheless, the clears market 
was still about 20¢ over current bids 
out of the Netherlands, and very lit- 
tle flour was sold to Dutch agents 
last week. Norway and Denmark also 
were limited buyers. 

Jamaica bought 50,000 1% ash 
counter flour Feb. 24. The range in 
which Jamaican agents bought was 
$4.21@4.41 C. & F. Kingston, after 
subsidy, 100-lb. osnaburgs, for March- 
April shipment from mill. 

Other Latin American demand was 
slow. The Cuban quota was filled re- 
cently, and Puerto Rican demand was 
limited because the trade there is 
booked for around 90 days. 


WASHINGTON-—-Expanding wheat 
flour exports from the U.S. through 
the balance of this crop year and 
probably through September, 1951, 
were forecast this week by leading 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion officials who have been working 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in coordinating the mounting 
export program. 

Among areas where flour exports 
from the U.S. can be enlarged is 
Germany, which still has to make 
commitments for approximately 450,- 
000 tons of wheat through June 30. 

Another area of flour export ex- 
pansion is in India. ECA officials re- 
port that a check on Indian imports 
for the past two years discloses that 
two years ago India bought 250,000 
tons of flour (wheat equivalent) from 
Australian mills. The following year 
India bought only 75,000 tons of flour. 


Saving on Tonnage Seen 
On the basis of U.S. aid in the form 
of a total grant of wheat or flour and 
the over-all shortage of ocean ton- 
nage, ECA officials see in U.S. flour 
exports to India a substantial saving 
of ocean tonnage, particularly if the 
Indian aid program must be speeded 
up 
It seems probable that Canada 
will be unlikely to deliver the quantity 
of wheat remaining in its export bal- 
ance under the wheat agreement, and 
if foreign countries must look to the 
U.S. for these supplies, the only way 
the requirements can be filled is from 
flour shipments from the U.S. 


Yugoslavs Top List 

In reporting an optimistic outlook 
for expanded flour exports from the 
U.S. from now through September, 
1951, ECA officials place on the list 
of urgency the Yugoslav program 
which consists of approximately 100,- 
000 tons of coarse grains for March- 
early April shipment. Next in matter 
of timing are the whole grain ship- 
ments to Austria and Greece, with 
the Indian program following closely 
in matter of precedence. 

It is considered possible that the 
only way the export movement can be 
handled would be through the inclu- 
sion of substantial U.S. flour tonnage 
to western Germany during this criti- 
cal shortage of ocean shipping. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SYRIA STOPS WHEAT EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON— Exports of wheat 
and wheat products from Syria have 
been prohibited by that country in 
order to assure sufficient quantities of 
wheat for local consumption, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The Syrian minister of agri- 
culture is said to feel some concern 
for the coming wheat harvest, since 
rainfall has been slight this winter. 
The 1950 wheat crop was reported at 
the record figure of 25.7 million 
bushels. 
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Substantial export sales, plus mod- 
erately improved domestic demand at 
lower price levels, boosted business 
for mills in the Southwest consider- 
ably last week. However, spring 
wheat flour sales were only slightly 
better. Early last week some east- 
ern chain bakers increased their for- 
ward purchases of hard winter wheat 
flour. This was accompanied by in- 
creases in small-lot purchases. Fam- 
ily flour business was slow to steady, 
with prices on nationally adver- 
tised brands quoted 20¢ sack lower. 
Shortages of boxcars continued to 
hamper movement of flour, with mills 
at Buffalo most seriously affected. 


HEAVY EXPORT 
SALES REPORTED 


A large international grain con- 
cern, represented by a broker, pur- 
chased 1 to 142 million sacks of .7% 
ash, 10% protein, 80% extraction 
flour for March and April clearance 
from the Gulf. The destination of 
the flour was not known immediate- 
ly. Individual lots averaged 100,000 
sacks, with some reported as large 
as 500,000 sacks. The price was _in- 
dicated at $5.35 bulk, Gulf. Options 
attached to the deal permit a switch 
to .5% ash, 72% extraction straights 
at a specific premium and also move- 
ment from Atlantic ports. Jamaica 
bought 50,000 sacks of 1% ash clears 
in the range of $4.21@4.41, c.&f. 
Kingston, after subsidy deduction. 
Holland, Norway and Denmark also 
were in the market. Italy closed a 
deal with Canadian mills for 60,000 
tons of flour after the refusal of the 
U.S. government to grant a subsidy 
on large sales by U.S. mills the pre- 
vious week. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SALES UP SLIGHTLY 


Sales of spring wheat flour aver- 
aged 44.8% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 38.1% the previous 
week and 108% a year ago. The de- 
cline in wheat markets brought in 
only a modest increase in demand for 
fill-in quantities of flour. With pres- 
ent forward bookings large for most 
bakers, they found little reason to 
extend their contracts. However, an 
upturn in prices would likely bring in 
additional sales. Family flour busi- 
ness remained limited. Shipping di- 
rections were somewhat slower, but 
production at Minneapolis averaged 
103% of capacity, compared with 
100% the preceding week. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 
Fairly good sales to bakery chains 
and scattered buying by indepen- 
dents, plus large export business, 
boosted the average sales in the 
Southwest to 99% of capacity last 
week. This compares with 57° the 
previous week and 53% a year ago. 
About 45% of the total was for ex- 
port. Buying was touched off early 
last week by a decline in wheat val- 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 28. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BIG EXPORT SALE BOLSTERS 
WEEK’S VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Southwestern Sales Show Greatest Improvement as Prices 
Decline; 80°, Flour Booked for March-April 
Export Clearance 


ues. An eastern chain took about 150,- 
000 sacks, another purchased about 
60,000 sacks and a third bought a 
smaller amount. Many 5,000 to 10,000- 
sack lots were booked as well. Fam- 
ily flour business was only steady. 
Clears were strong because of good 
export interest. Production held to 
the level of the previous week at 
Kansas City, averaging 99% of ca- 
pacity. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
49,964 sacks less in the week end- 
ing Feb. 23 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,515,977 sacks compared 
with 3,565,941 in the previous week 
and 3,357,654 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,528,883 and three 
years ago 3,586,696 sacks. There was 
an increase of 4,000 sacks in the 
production of the Southwest and 15,- 
000 in the North Pacific Coast while 
production decreased 18,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 36,000 in Buffalo and 
16,000 in the Central and Southeast 


SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR 
HAMPERED IN EAST 

Several round lot purchases of 
southwesterns by a chain baker early 
in the week comprised about the only 
flour business at New York. A few 
scattered fill-in bookings to the gen- 
eral trade were prompted by the 
price decline. Buyers are well-booked, 
on the whole. Directions lagged, and 
it was fortunate that spot supplies in 
New York were ample in view of the 
boxcar shortage. Flour production at 
Buffalo was seriously affected by the 
shortage of boxcars. All storage 
space in mills has been filled, and 
most concerns worked on an hour-to- 
hour basis. Only small new bookings 
of flour were reported 

Very little interest among big buy- 


ers was aroused at Boston as prices 
declined. However, smaller concerns 
were fairly good buyers. Lower prices 
did not simulate a great deal of flour 
business at Philadelphia, with most 
bakers holding out for still greater 
reductions. It was pointed out that 
values still are above the levels at 
which most buyers booked flour. Some 
salesmen say February is likely to 
be one of the poorest months for sales 
in history. Almost complete lack of 
buying interest was apparent at Pitts- 
burgh. Sales were of small volume, 
with bakeries holding substantial for- 
ward contracts. Good interest in the 
limited offerings of clears was noted, 
however. 


BUSINESS SLOW 
IN CENTRAL AREA 

New flour business was practically 
nil at Chicago, with even the usual 
small orders limited in number. Mills 
and distributors were having difficulty 
in making shipments because of the 
scarcity of boxcars. Deliveries are 
running behind. 

Some sales were made at St. Louis 
as the market declined, but volume 
was not heavy. Clears are in good 
demand and strong. Elsewhere in the 
area fairly large amounts of hard 
wheat flour were sold to the bakery 
trade, both chains and independents 


MODERATE SALES 
MADE IN SOUTH 


Sales in the South were moderate, 
and in some cases gains were shown 
Buying at New Orleans was princi- 
pally for replacement and early ship- 
ment. Most of the business with bak- 
ers and jobbers was in hard winters. 
A slight increase in northern spring 
sales was also noted. Cracker and 
cookie bakers bought soft winters in 
moderate amounts. Cake flours 
moved rather slowly. Shipping direc- 
tions improved slightly. Export sales 
were relatively light 


BUYING FAIRLY GOOD 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Flour the Portland 
were fairly good but were 
chiefly to domestic business 
business was light. The 
been taking some flour, but broad 
volume sales lacking. Mill oper- 
ations have been curtailed as a re- 
sult of lack of volume business 


sales in area 
limited 
Export 


Army has 





Semolina Demand Remains Slow 
as Prices Decline; Output Down 


Sales of semolina and durum granu- 
lars continued to rock along at a slow 
pace last week, with no indication of 
broad buying interest anywhere in 
the trade 

Purchases consisted of small, fill-in 
quantities. Most manufacturers of 
of macaroni and noodle products are 
booked far enough ahead to assure 
ample supplies for operations. As 
prices declined last week there was 
even more than usual hesitancy to 
book. However, it is believed that a 
stronger market trend probably would 
stimulate some renewed demand 

Shipping directions continued to 
come in at a good rate, although 
mills were experiencing some diffi- 
culty in securing enough boxcars to 
move supplies on schedule. Produc- 
tion last week declined to 107% of 
five-day capacity from 123% the pre- 
ceding week 


Wheat futures prices slipped fur- 


ther 
top 


last week, with premiums on 
quality durum holding at 16¢ 
over the May future. Declines in cash 
wheat since the first of February 
totaled about 18¢. Quotations on 
standard semolina Feb. 26 were $6.40 
a6.45 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 24, were as follows 
Far Hd. A r better. .$2.57 9 


ot 
Mediun Durur 
Mediur I 
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STANDARD MIDDLINGS, 
BRAN SHOW ADVANCE 


Other Types of Millfeed Decline as 
Demand Dips; Car Shortage 
Disrupts Trade 


Millfeed values held their own or 
declined slightly as demand dropped 
off from the previous week's levels. 
Bran moved up 50¢@$1.50, and 
standard midds. gained about the 
same amount. Red dog and flour 
midds., however, were off 50¢@$1 
ton. The shortage of boxcars has dis- 
rupted movement of feed. 

Formula feed sales in the South- 
west continued good last week. A 
main factor in the strong pace was 
dock business which was much bet- 
ter this week because of improved 
weather conditions. 

Most types of feed were moving in 
very good volume. It was reported 
by some manufacturers that ton- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 249.9 as of 
Feb. 21, up 6!'2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
253, up 2 points from the pre- 
vious week. 











nage of chick starter purchased thus 
far in 1951 was heavier than a year 
ago and that price trends and the 
current emergency situation caused 
earlier sales this year than normal. 
Gaining headway as well were hog 
feed sales, and the trade was optimis- 
tic for a good season this year. Broil- 
er feed demand was good, and other 
poultry feeds were selling in fair to 
good volume. Dairy feed sales were 
not entirely satisfactory because of 
high formula costs in relation to 
milk prices and straight ingredient 
values. However, in some instances 
dairy feed demand was fair to good. 

Operations in the Southwest were 
at full-time, with the only fly in the 
ointment being a shortage of box- 
cars at some points. This limited 
some plants to a four or five day 
week when a seven-day run was 
needed to catch up with the im- 
mediate orders. Other plants were 
running five to six days a week. 

The expansion in feed demand con- 
tinued in the Northwest last week, 
although there were some differences 
in the rate of improvement among 
the various manufacturers. A few 
were still having difficulty locating 
sufficient boxcars, and this tended 
to limit their output despite the im- 
provement in orders. 

The chief demand was for chick 
starter mashes, although other types 
of feed held to recent volume or im- 
proved slightly. Interest in turkey 
starter feeds and even some con- 
centrates was reported. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,215 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,372 tons 
in the week previous and 49,468 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,697,165 tons as compared with 
1,707,939 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago 
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Export Logjam. Favorable 
War News Ease Markets 


Ceiling “Jitters” Replaced as Prime Market 
Factor; Prices Decline Additional 544,@7'2e 


Excitement the prospect of 
ceilings was replaced by concern over 
export developments last week, and 
wheat futures made further 
substantial Also, more 
moisture received in the South- 
west, removing some of the concern 
felt for new crop prospects. However, 
it is still too early to determine the 
actual crop outlook, and weather 
news will likely become a primary 
market influence in the coming 
weeks. All export offerings of grain 
remain suspended as government and 
private exporters attempt to work 
out ways of moving the tremendous 
amounts scheduled for shipment in 
the next six weeks. More downward 
pressure exerted by favorable 
war news from Korea and indications 
that a new peace move would be 
attempted by the U.N. Futures prices 
declined 5% @7'2¢ during the week 
ending Feb. 26, with the largest drop 
in Chicago March and the smallest 
dip in Minneapolis May and July 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Feb. 26 were: Chi- 
cago—March $2.47%%, May $2.49% G 
2.49%, July $2.43%4 @2.43%, 
ber $2.44%4% 42.44%, December 
$2.4612. Minneapolis—May $2.42%2, 
July $2.4144; Kansas City March 
$2.3812, May $2.39%, July $2.36%, 
September $2.375s; North Pacific 
Coast—March $2.38, May $2.38, July 
$2.34 


ovel at Minneapolis during the week was 
12.95% and the durum 11.12%. 

At Minneapolis receipts of around 
40 to 50 cars of durum wheat daily 
seemed more than the market could 
absorb readily due to lack of ade- 
quate storage space. Durum buyers, 
therefore, have become very selec- 
tive and show interest only in high 
milling types. No. 1 and 2 hard am- 
ber durum, fancy milling quality, was 
quoted at 14@16¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May price, No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum, choice milling quality, 1¢ 
under to 12¢ over, and No. 1 and 2 
durum, medium milling quality, 8¢ 
under to 5¢ over. No. 1 red durum 
nominally 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 24: 


prices 
declines 
was 


was 


For Dry 

DNS or NS 58 Ib 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


Sound Wheat 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
weight—-lé each Ib, to 55 It 
septem- ‘ ach Ib. lower 


lDamage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


Premiums Unchanged 
Removal of export interest from 
the wheat market last week knocked 
the props from a technically weak 
market which had been trying vainly 
to reach the parity level at Kansas 
City. Even a fairly good week for 
flour sales, including the purchase of 
nearly a million sacks for export, 
failed to halt the downward trend. 
Finishing off the decline was good 
rainfall received in critical sections 
out by government officials to assure of the Southwest over the recent 
that the urgent exports week end. Extent of the decline in 
priority. Announcement of the permit the basic May future was 101'%¢, or 
order was expected this week. Mean- from a high of $2.49 Feb. 19 to a 
while, no export business was low of $2.38! Feb. 26. The close on 
being transacted, and wheat markets the latter date was $2.39%. Cash 
lost the hedge buying wheat premiums showed no signs of 
against this type of sale advancing to offset the futures 
There indications that mar- plunge, and they remained at 142@ 
kets would reflect customary develop- 21'2¢ over for ordinary through 13% 
ments now that the excite- protein. The markup was 1's @4¢ for 
ment of prospective ceilings has di- 14% protein. Flour mill buying of 
minished. Among these are the south- cash wheat was more for the obtain- 
western crop outlook and the indicat- ing of boxcars than the wheat itself, 
ed large next summer re- and such a demand was good. Re- 
sulting from curtailed exports ceipts at Kansas City dropped to 881 
Charles E. Wilson, defense mobil- cars last week, compared with 1,113 
ization director, week said that the previous week and 571 a year ago 
a way must be found to stop the rise The following table shows the ap- 
in prices of farm products. His com- proximate range of cash wheat prices 
ment suggested that Congress might at Kansas City Feb. 24, protein con- 
be asked to change the provision of tent considered: 
the Defense Production Act which o. 1 Dark and Hard 48 
prohibits below parity lev- 2 Dat and Hard 47 
} Dark and Hard 2.46 
However, such a move would get Dark and Hard 3 2.45 
strong opposition from farm groups . 4 7 
if 
45 


Boxear Lack Critical 
The export jam, it developed, is 
due mainly to the shortage of suffi- 
cient boxcars to move grain to ports 
There were reports that a system of 
shipping permits was being worked 


most 


get 


new 
support of 
were 


some of 


carryover 


last 


ceilings ; 
els 


Red 
Red 

Receipts Pick Up 
At Minneapolis 


o Red 
o. 4 Red 
wheat 


At Fort Worth ordinary 
hard winter wheat was selling at 
$2.63%4 @2.64% Feb. 26, delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
mium for higher protein. Demand is 
poor and offerings are not pressing 

Pacific Exports Big 

Further export offerings were 
stopped out of the Pacific Northwest 
last week as a result of action taken 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring wheat, in Washington. However, exporters 
including 12% protein, was quoted at were busy trying to get their old 
14@2¢ over the May. Thirteen per business taken care of, with ships ar- 
cent was 3@4¢ over May, riving and exporters barely able to 
7@9¢ over, 15% protein load them because of the delay in 
and 16% protein 32@ _ rail movement due to the recent 
The average protein content strike. Several of the large exporters 
red spring wheat tested had moved wheat into storage dur- 


receipts of cash 
increased as more  boxcars 
made available to shipping 
Farm selling was reported at 
a good rate, with many producers 
willing to liquidate remaining stocks 
at recent substantial price gains. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat remained 
unchanged, but trading basis on other 
kinds weakened 1@4¢ because of 
larger offerings. At the close ordi- 
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were 


areas 


protein 
4° protein 
18@ 21¢ 
36¢ ove! 
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CuRRENT Frour PRODUCTION 
* * * + * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the 
output of all mills in the U.S 


The 
total estimated 


expressed in percentages 


Feb. 18-23 
1961 


*Previous Feb. 19 Feb. 20 
1949 

Northwest 747,5 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central 

North 


Southeast 
Coast 


and 
Pacific 
Totals 


Percentage of total U.S 
*Revised. 


yutput 


Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week July 1 to— 
Feb. 18 }, Previous Feb 24, F 2 5, Fe 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
Northwest 4 93 84 95 


4 eb. 20-2 ». 22-27 


Southwest ( 91 99 107 
Buffalo 105 99 
Central and 8. E ; 7 83 91 
No. Pacific Coast 7 99 101 


Totals 95 q 91 95 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Flour 
output 


% ac 
tivity 


5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
Feb. 18-24 500 391,768 
Previous 
Year ago 


340,600 I38.58 ( —_ = 


week 240,600 vious week 00 


s 

340,600 192 « “ar age 117.800 
Iwo years ago Two years $15,800 
Five 


Ten-year 


340,600 ago 


year average e-year average 


Ten-year average 
*Rev 


average 

ised 
Wichita 

5-day week 
capacity 


Minnesota 
North Dakote 


mills in 
Paul 


interior 
Duluth, St 
and lowa 


Principal 
cluding 
Montana 


Flour 
output tivity 


99,000 92,206 5-day week Flour 
output 
Feb. 18-23 rf 5 167.044 
Previous 
Year 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year a 
*Revised 


99,000 
99,000 
99,000 week 552,25 "496,483 

161,449 


186,000 


average 
erage 
day week 

capacity 

Feb 18-24 00 
Previous 
Year 
Two years 
Five average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 

‘oaaee BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
159.500 


week 

ago 

Feb. 18-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago rf 
Five average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised 


ago 


59,500 
year 454 


Representative Mills Outside of year 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 

y week Flour % ac 

“f output tivity 

866,719 104 

102 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Feb. 18-2 230,000 191,842 
Previous week 2 *170,915 
Year ag 202,500 166,806 


Coast 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennes 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % at 
capacity output tivity 

671,400 5 . 

671,400 


650,095 


Indiana Two years ago 202.500 
ee, Vit Five-year 
Ten-year average 


*Revised 


average 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb. 18-23 123,000 111,870 

; Previous 133,000 117,395 

590,160 Year ago 122,000 53,886 

$ Two years ago 122,000 116,873 

Five-year 

Ten-year av 


week 
Two years ago 650,805 
Five-year ay 


Ten-year 


erage 
erage average 


erage 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


millfeeds n ton for the ‘ 
principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the 
St Joseph (2) principal mills of Minnesota lowa, North 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Luluth-Superior ‘ 
Production computed on the 7 flour 


rrent and prior two 


basis of 72° extraction 


—Southwest*—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


28,089 892,715 


-——Northwest*- —Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Week!ly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date 
14,286 485,100 9 319,350 62,215 1,697,165 
$14,973 110 ts 
13,751 


Feb. 18 
Previou week 
Two weeks ago 3 
1950 85 
1949 h 
1948 

1947 

Five-yr ay 


5,448 ; 8 
045,944 8 


481,417 
198 


*Principal mills *75% total capacity. tAll mills 


tRevised 





ing the winter and have ample wheat 
up to the movement. Wheat is moving 
by barge and truck in addition to the 
delayed rail movement. Two of the 
CCC ships were diverted to San Fran- 
cisco last week because there was in- 
sufficient wheat here to load them. 
Bidding is active for wheat for de- 
ferred shipment at around $2.34 bu, 
3¢ under terminal quotations. Farm- 


ers are selling wheat freely where it 
is in terminal storage, but both ex- 
porters and millers are not pressing 
for anything but immediate delivery 
wheat. 

Spring-like weather prevails dur- 
ing the day, but cold weather is 
prevalent throughout the state at 
nights. Crop conditions are consid- 
ered excellent at the moment 
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Feed Price Adjustment Order Issued 





DESIGNED TO RELIEVE SQUEEZE 
CAUSED BY PREVIOUS ORDERS 





New Formula Feed Ceilings May Be Set on Basis of 
Market Value or Ceilings on Ingredients—Held 
Unnecessary to Follow Market Down 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued a sup- 
plement to the General Price Ceiling 
Regulation which is designed to re- 
lieve the problem which confronted 
feed manufacturers in pricing out 
soybean oil meal in manufactured 
feeds after beans and meal were giv- 
en specific price ceilings. 

Specific ceilings for soybeans, meal 
and oil were made necessary when 
soybeans went through the minimum 
legal price ceilings as prescribed in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The feed order, Supplement 7 to 
the GCPR, was effective Feb. 27. It 
is intended to relieve pricing prob- 
lems of feed manufacturers not only 
for soybean oil meal but also for 
other commodities which may go 
above minimum ceiling levels at a 
later date. (See text on page 25) 

The phrasing of the order leaves 
something to be desired by legal rep- 
sentatives of feed manufacturers, 
some of whom fear that a danger- 
ous principle may be established 
But it is recognized that this supple- 
ment is a temporary expedient to re- 
lieve the squeeze on the feed indus- 
try as far as soybean oil meal is con- 
cerned. 

Constructive Job 

Trade representatives here agreed 
that Lloyd Riford, acting head of 
the feed section of OPS, has accom- 
plished a constructive job in getting 
through Supplement 7 to the GCPR. 
The relief for the feed industry will 
probably be seen as acceptable to a 
majority of the industry, this group 
agreed, and the supplement, which 
was pioneered by Mr. Riford and his 
economic consultant, L. C. Cunning- 
ham represents about the best action 
which could have been pushed 
through in so short a time. 

It must be noted that, while the 
order may not cover every contingen- 
cy that feed manufacturers face, it 
at least provides broad relief and is 
the first OPS effort made by an 
agency not geared for this type of 
action. 

The regulation provides for adjust- 
ment of ceiling prices for feed manu- 
facturers. And it also provides for 
adjustment in wholesale and retail 
formula feed prices in line with man- 
ufacturers’ adjustments. 

How It Works 

According to feed industry consult- 
ants the order must be seen as a sup- 
plement and therefore a part of the 
GCPR and all its provisions except 
as modified by this supplement. 

The basic problem which arose for 
the feed industry resulted from the 
removal of soybeans and soybean oil 
meal from the list of commodities in 
section 11 of the GCPR. In that 
regulation all prices were frozen to 
the highest levels existing in the base 
period of Dec. 19-Jan. 25. For agri- 
cultural commodities not selling at 
the legal minimum ceilings the GCPR 
made a special provision. It allowed 


a pass-through or increase in proc- 
essors’ prices for those agricultural 
commodities not at legal minimum 
ceilings to reflect increases by pro- 
ducers. 


When the soybean price went 
through the legal minimum ceiling 
alternative, the pass-through pro- 


vision for increased producer prices 
no longer was available to the feed 
manufacturer. The manufacturer then 
was frozen as to the price he could 
use in pricing soybean oil meal into 
his manufactured feed. Soybean oil 
meal jumped to ceiling levels once a 
specific price ceiling was established, 
but he could not pass on the in- 
crease 
Reflect Total Value 

Supplement 7 sets up a procedure 
whereby a feed manufacturer may 
increase his ceiling price to reflect 
total ingredient value, regardless of 
whether the ingredients have ceilings 
or whether they are listed agricul- 
tural commodities for which there 
are no ceilings in the unprocessed 
state as long as the commodities are 
under the legal minimums 

In calculating a new ceiling price 
for his feed, the manufacturer first 
must establish his basic Dec. 19-Jan, 
25 ceiling price for each type of 
feed. Under the provisions of the 
new supplement he may recalculate 
all of the ingredient costs in any 
particular feed for which he had a 
basic ceiling price during the base 
period. If as a result of this re- 
calculation he finds that he is en- 
titled to a higher ceiling for that feed, 
he must report such an increase un- 
der the provisions of Section 16 of 
the GCPR. 

According to the price consultants 
at OPS, once a recalculation of a 
ceiling for a manufactured feed has 
been made, that recalculated ceiling 
becomes his ceiling price and he is 
not required to follow markets down 
when the prices of ingredients fall 
below the original prices of his re- 
calculation or ceilings 


Riford Affirms It 

Mr. Riford told The Northwestern 
Miller categorically that in the event 
all feed ingredients dropped in price, 
there was no compulsion in this or- 
der for a feed manufacturer who had 
adjusted his ceiling prices to follow 
the market down. Mr. Riford empha- 
sized that this supplement conforms 
to normal industry practices and was 
designed to permit increases in feed 
ceiling prices and did not mean that 
prices had to be adjusted downward 


when markets for _ ingredients 
dropped. 

There is nothing except competi- 
tion to compel a manufacturer to 


reduce his price below his new ceil- 
ing. There is nothing to require that 
he reduce his ceiling 

In establishing a new ceiling for 
a manufactured feed over the ceil- 
ing price at which he was originally 
frozen during the base period, the 





manufacturer must show that his to- 
tal prices for all ingredients are 
higher than the total base period 
prices of all ingredients. 

If soybean meal has increased $10 
ton since the base period, he can only 
reflect that increase in his manufac- 
tured feed price if the total fair mar- 
ket or ceiling price of all ingredients 
represents a higher ceiling price. 

To Review Prices 

Meanwhile, at the front office of 
OPS, higher echelon officials told The 
Northwestern Miller that it was 
planned to start a prompt review of 
feed manufacturers’ price lists to as- 
certain if the industry intended to 
price its products in line with the 
reasonable market value definition 
or if would hold its manufactured 
feed prices at ceilings. 

These officials explained that such 
a review of industry price lists was 
not aimed at punitive enforcement 
action but would be made in order 
to support a case for a continuation 
of the pricing provision of Supplement 
7 in a final feed industry order. In 
brief, it now appears to be up to the 
industry to show by affirmative action 
that its policies are in line with the 
statement made to top OPS policy 
officials when they approved Supple- 
ment 7. 

Supplement 7 basically provides a 
method whereby a feed manufacturer 
may advance his ceiling price for a 
feed when an increase in the price of 
one ingredient plus the prices of 
other ingredients pushes his price 
above his basic freeze price. 


Read It 


This method is written out in 
Section 1 of Supplement 7. It should 
be read carefully since it says in part, 
“You may increase your price ceiling 
... by dollars and cents amount that 
the total value per ton of the ingre- 
dients exceeds the total value 
per ton of ingredients in your calcu- 
lation which determined your ceiling 
price for that manufactured feed in 
the base price of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation.” 

This method of increasing a feed 
ceiling price is written out in Section 
1 which states that when an ingre- 
dient, as for example soybean oil 
meal, has a ceiling price established 
under the GCPR, the feed manufac- 
turer may use the ceiling price for 
that commodity or the reasonable 
market value if it is lower. That re- 
calculation plus other ingredient mar- 
ket value prices are used to deter- 
mine the new price ceiling for that 
feed. If any or all prices of ingre- 
dients decline subsequently, there is 
nothing in the GCPR or Supplement 
7 which compels a feed manufactur- 
er to price his feed below that new 
ceiling except competition. 

That provision of the supplement is 
determined by Section 11 b (1) and 
(2) which are the pass through provi- 
sions of the GCPR 

The same interpretation is applic- 
able, these price consultants say, for 
recalculating ceiling prices when a 
specific price ceiling has been estab- 
lished for an ingredient. No individu- 
al price ceiling order has been issued 
up to this time for a feed ingredient 
The soybean meal control is con- 
tained in a supplement to the GCPR 

When pricing in an_ ingredient 
which is selling at prices for which 
no legal minimum ceiling is available 


Carefully 


or which has no ceiling price, the 
feed manufacturer shall use as his 
price for this ingredient the current 
reasonable market value for the in- 
gredient as defined by the regulation 
in calculating a new ceiling. 
“Reasonable Market Value” 

The term reasonable market value 
as used by a feed manufacturer in 
pricing a feed is written out in the 
supplement. The feed price consult- 
ants on duty here say that this defi- 
nition is a reflection of a technique 
normally used by a feed manufac- 
turer in competitive practice. 

The text of the supplement, feed 
price consultants say, does not re- 
quire a feed manufacturer to fol- 
low markets down as_ ingredient 
prices fall below either ceilings or 
reasonable market values. The sup- 
plement merely provides a method 
by which a feed manufacturer may 
use to increase his ceiling price for a 
feed. 

If at some later date he wishes 
to recompute a feed price ceiling, he 
must justify any such increase by 
the total market value or ceiling 
prices for all ingredients entering a 
feed. If that result (a higher price 
ceiling) does not obtain, then he may 
not increase the price for that par- 
ticular feed although the price of a 
single ingredient may have risen con- 
siderably. Such an increase may have 
been offset by reductions in either 
the ceiling prices or the reasonable 
market values or the other ingredi- 
ents. 

Over-All Order Later 

Feed industry representatives say 
that this order represents the best 
speedily obtainable solution to the 
recent dilemma in which the feed 
industry found itself and that it 
probably is the best type of order 
which will be available for the feed 
industry. It is believed that after the 
OPS gets out specific ceiling prices 
for all ingredients, an over-all feed 
order may be issued. 

However, critics of the order say 
that supplement established a prece- 
dent which may react unfavorably on 
the feed industry at the later date 
when an individual order will be writ- 
ten to cover all mixed feeds. 

While the feed industry consult- 
ants now on duty here are sincere 
in expressing their intentions in 
drafting the order, it must be under- 


stood that their intentions do not 
control an enforcement officer of 
OPS who may appear to question 


pricing practices of the supplement. 
Attorneys of the feed industry say 
that the statements of considerations 
which accompany the issuance of 
these ceiling regulations are not nec- 
essarily binding but that the text 
of the order itself rules. 

Texts of both the supplement and 
its statement of considerations ap- 
pear in this issue. They must be read 
in connection with the GCPR. 

——- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 

NICKERSON, KANSAS The 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. 
here has started work on the con- 
struction of a new 150,000-bu. grain 
elevator. The concrete structure will 
be located approximately midway be- 
tween the firm's two small elevators 
which have a total capacity of 25,000 
bu. Chalmers & Borton of Hutchin- 
son has the contract. Elmer McGon- 
igle is manager of the elevator. 
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Price Control Plans, Problems 
Discussed at Brokers’ Meeting 


CHICAGO—-Edward F. Phelps, J1 
deputy director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, last week outlined to 
food brokers his idea of how they 
could aid the development of the price 
Stabilization program. He spoke at 
the business session of the 46th an 
nual convention of the National Food 
Brokers Assn. in 

“I suggest that since you are in 
such an important position of con- 
tact with the manufacturers and 
processors and with the distributors 
your biggest contribution to the pro- 
facilitating the flow 
of information to all channels,” Mi 
Phelps said. “You can help correct 
any misinformation that might exist 
You can aid all to understand the 
situation. Show the industry what the 
regulations actually provide for, what 
they are intended to accomplish and 
why.” 


Chicago. 


gram can be in 


Following a discussion of the mark 
up regulations to be issued to cover 
food wholesalers and retailers, Mr 
Phelps talked about the regulations 
being prepared for manufacturers 
and processors 

By the same 
ple x job 


token, the more com- 
involved in preparing pri 
ing regulations for processors and 
manufacturers will be undertaken 
with a view to stabilizing price levels 
and margins while paving the way 
for maximum expansion and produc- 
tion,” he said. “The 
more time 


move 


job is somewhat 
consuming but we shall 
as quickly 
vide a more practical and more ef- 
fective means of pricing by process 
ors and manufacturers than can be 
provided in any general freeze order.’ 


as possible to pro- 


Mark-up Orders 
Explaining that the mark-up regu- 
lations for distributors are to be pat- 
terned after the regulations devel- 
oped under OPA days, MPR’s 421 





NS BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 


122, 423, the assistant price director 
said: “It is our hope and belief that 
these mark-ups, under the conditions 
which seem likely to exist, will pro- 
duce sufficient total gross margins 
and earnings to provide appropriate 
flexibility and a reasonable basis for 
necessary expansion of distribution 
and merchandising facilities.”” He said 
that the regulations will provide a 
means of passing along cost increases 
caused by movements of agricultural 
commodities up to parity. 

“We realize that there are new 
situations in the food business that 
did not exist during the war,’ Mr 
Phelps continued. “Also there are 
problems that were never completely 
resolved. We are trying to give them 
some little attention before throwing 
these regulations into the breach and 
that takes a little time. . . . We 
want to make these regulations liv- 
able and as realistic as possible, for 
the long term, keeping in mind the 
necessity for price stabilization.” 

Mr. Phelps asked the food trade 
generally to remember its wartime 
experience and to recall that in spite 
of price and other controls most of 
the food industry emerged from the 
war years in sound shape. “There- 
fore, if both government and the food 
industry use that experience prop- 
erly and tackle current problems to- 
gether, there is no reason to believe 
that the same results cannot be ob- 
tained,” he said. 

Three Stages 

He reviewed for the food brokers 
the three stages of the stabilization 
program, the first being the “jaw- 
bone” or voluntary control approach. 
The general price freeze initiated 
stage two, and this is being adjusted 
and refined so as to arrive at the 
third phase, a plateau of price-wage 
Stabilization somewhat higher than 
the present level. Every effort will 
be made to hold the line at stage 
three, he said. 

In a resolution adopted at the 
meeting, the brokers’ group pledged 
every assistance and cooperation “to 
the furtherance of the expeditious 
accomplishment of the defense effort.” 

Ed. W. Jones of Kansas City, re- 
tiring national chairman of the asso 
ciation, reaffirmed association sup- 
port of the defense effort. Also, he 
said, brokers, as salesmen, “must re- 
member the importance of keeping 
up the vigorous sales effort that char- 
acterizes our fraternity.” 


on 


The fundamentals of selling are 
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MILLING WHEAT 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 
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still important,” he said. “This is not 
the time to let solid merchandising 
give way to ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ sell- 
ing of only a few years back. I be- 
lieve strongly that there are things 
for more people through better sell- 
ing.” 
Best Sales Job 

Watson Rogers, NFBA president, 
called upon members to “continue to 
do the best sales job. As members of 
a proud profession and a grand in- 
dustry, we must cooperate and lend 
every assistance to the furtherance 
of the common good.” 

teferring to economic problems in 
the form of government regulations, 
he said it appeared there would be 
such restrictions for years to come 
He added that, because of the con- 
trols, he expected to be spending 
practically all of his time in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Rogers also called on brokers 
to be alert to the “dangers of any 
weakening amendments to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act.” 

A report of the NFBA merchandis- 
ing committee noted the importance 
of close broker-principal relation- 
ships. The committee urged that bro- 
kers help show the principals just 
how they operate. 

The processed foods committee, in 
its report, urged increased food pro- 
duction, proper distribution, diligent 
merchandising, cooperation in con- 
trol programs and discouragement of 
consumer hoarding 

The committee also referred to 
mounting costs of brokerage organi- 
zations and pointed out that, “with 
some exceptions, brokerage rates have 
remained unchanged over a period of 
years.’ Members suggested that bro- 
kers discuss the problem with their 
principals 
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R. C. Ossman Named 
National Chairman 
of Brokers’ Group 


CHICAGO—Roy C. Ossman of the 
Paul E. Kroehle Co., Cleveland, was 
unanimously elected national chair 
man of the National Food Brokers 
Assn. at the organization’s 46th an- 
nual convention here last week 

Mr. Ossman, who moves up from 
the position of first vice chairman, 
succeeds Ed. W. Jones, Meinrath Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, who will 
continue to serve on the executive 
committee. 

Other officers named are first vice 
chairman, Clarence Wendt, Allison 
& Wendt, Oklahoma City; second vice 
chairman, E. Norton Reusswig, Les- 
trade Bros., New York: third vice 
chairman, Willis Johnson, Jr., Willis 
Johnson Co., Little Rock; member-at- 
large, George E. Dougherty, Dough- 
erty Vert Co., Minneapolis, and treas- 
urer, Harry E. Cook, the Harry B 
Cook Co., Baltimore. 

The NFBA executive committee 
for 1951 will consist of the national 
chairman, the first and second vice 
chairmen, the member-at-large and 
the following past national chair- 
men: Mr. Jones, Ralph D. Davies, 
Ralph D. Davies, Inc., Cincinnati, and 
Jack L. Gentry, Spartanburg. 

Watson Rogers, Washington, re- 
mains the association president, hav- 
ing been reappointed to that post by 
the executive committee 

-~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe- 
BAKING CONTEST 

LOS ANGELES—The King Cole 
chain of supermarkets is conducting 
a baking contest for housewives who 
patronize their stores. Prizes will be 
both cash and merchandise. 


February 27, 1951 
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Window Boxes for Pies 


Increase Pie Sales 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Big sales 

been reported by pie 
as a result of adoption 
acetate-windowed folding 
carton for tart-size the Suther- 
Kalamazoo, says 
boxes, made by the 
Sutherland company, provide eye ap- 
peal and shelf life of 
according to Sutherland officials 
shelf life is said to be 
to two factors—ventilation af- 

lock-tab construction 
and the vapor-perme- 
window of “Lumarith” 
nade by the Celanese 
rica, New York. 

be packed hot, Suth- 
erland officials say, since the film per- 
to pass through it. If 
inside the 
would be impaired 
would be increased 
in sales was re- 
Table Talk Pastry Co 
following adop- 
the carton, according to Suth- 


increases Nave 
firms 
new 


Dakin 
of a 
pies, 
land Paper Co 

The window 
also increase 
pies 
The 
due 


forded by 


increased 


mits moisture 


there were condensation 
window visibility 
and the humidity 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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erland officials. The company in- 
creased its volume from 50,000 to 
300,000 pies a week. Major sales 
gains were recorded by other baking 
firms also, say Sutherland officials. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tilbest Introduces 
Chiffon Cake Mix 


CHICAGO A “just-add-water”’ 
chiffon cake mix was introduced at 
the 1951 convention of the National 
Food Brokers Assn. last week in Chi- 
cago. 

E. A. Conforti, president of Tilbest 
Foods, Inc., Milwaukee, announced 
the chiffon mix as the latest addition 
to the Tilbest line of mixes. 

“Chiffon cakes have become ex- 
tremely popular in homes and restau- 
rants in the past two or three years,” 
Mr. Conforti said. “That popularity 
will be heightened with the introduc- 
tion of this cake mix.” 

He said that all a homemaker need 
do is add water and mix. The Tilbest 
chiffon cake mix is packaged in 11% 
oz. packages and features a colorful 
vignette package front, Mr. Conforti 
pointed out. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUDGES NAMED FOR GMA 
“LIFE LINE” COMPETITION 

NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has announced judges 
for the 1951 GMA Life Line of Amer- 
ica trophy and honorable mentions 
in the farm publication class. 

The judges are Edward C. Nash, 
executive secretary, Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Assn., Chicago; Dr. Lillian 
Storms Coover, president of the 
American Dietetic Assn., Ames, Iowa; 
C. B. Larrabee, president, Printers’ 
Ink, New York; Mrs. Carmen John- 
son, president-elect, Home Demon- 
stration Agents Assn., Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Dean L. L. Rummell, College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Each year, GMA awards Life Line 
of America honors to women food 
editors on newspapers, women broad- 
casters and home editors of farm 
publications who, in the opinion of the 
judges, have been most successful in 
explaining the operation of America's 
food production and distribution 
that long line of essential processes 


between food in the field 
on the table. 

At their own request, home editors 
of farm publications were omitted 
from the 1950 judging for the reason 
that, since most farm publications 
are issued monthly, the farm home 
editors wanted one full year of 12 
issues in which to publish their ma- 
terial. The 1951 awards will, there- 
fore, be made for articles published 
between May 1, 1950, and April 30 
1951. 

Names of judges to serve on panels 
for the other 1951 classes—-newspa- 
per and radio—will be announced 
later. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WAYS TO CUT DELIVERY 
COSTS SHOWN IN STUDY 

CHICAGO—A survey showing how 
many wholesale grocers may cut de- 
livery costs 20-50% by properly ana- 
lyzing their truck fleet operating ex- 
penses was reported to delegates at 
the recent National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago. 

The presentation was a preliminary 
report on a continuing study to de- 
termine how to achieve greater econ- 
omy in truck transportation costs. 
The survey is being conducted by 
NAWGA, the GMC Truck & Coach 
Division of General Motors Corp. and 
its advertising counsel, the Kudner 
Agency, Inc. 

Transportation engineers and sur- 
vey experts went into several “test” 
wholesale grocer houses of various 


and food 
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sizes and types to find facts proving 
there is a new field of profit if whole- 
salers correctly interpret transporta- 
tion costs. In one instance a savings 
of $100,000 annually in fuel costs 
alone was indicated if proper equip- 
ment was purchased by the whole- 
saler. It was found that many whole- 
salers follow mis-practices in trans- 
portation cost-accounting. 

If wholesalers follow standardized 
record keeping of how much they 
haul, where they haul it, what they 
haul it in and how much it costs, the 
spots where savings can be made will 
be apparent, it was pointed out. 
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Science Notes That 
Pack a Wallop 


The electron beam does not alter 
the staling process in bread, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

* . * 

Industrial alcohol can be produced 
from grain through the use of mold 
enzymes at less cost than by the tra- 
ditional malt process, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

* * 

A prepared mix, as simple to use 
as Bisquick, has been developed for 
making the favorite food of the Mexi- 
can—the tortilla—by scientists from 
the Armour Research Foundation of 
Chicago and the Mexican Institute of 
Technical Research. 

* * * 

The rumor that male sterility may 
be caused by eating broilers fattened 
by implantation of the feminizing 
chemical diethylstilbestrol has been 
tageed “another s7rewball idea” by 
Dr. Arthur Goldhalf, director of the 
Pineland (N.J.) Poultry Laboratories. 

eee 
THATCHER SHOULD WEAR LIP- 
STICK—Those who have followed 
seed fairs for years, and who have 
had some experience in preparing 
wheat for prizes at exhibitions in the 
provinces, at Toronto and at Chicago, 
were quite astonished to read that 
Thatcher wheat had won a high prize. 
The Thatcher produced by George 
Thompson from Codette, Sask., was 
awarded the Farm Crops Trophy for 
the best wheat exhibited at the 42nd 
annual Saskatchewan Wheat Fair at 
Saskatoon. Although Thatcher has 
been grown on these prairies since 
1936 this is the first time this variety 
has won a major prize. 

After its introduction from the U.S 
in 1935 Thatcher rapidly spread over 
the prairie provinces because of its 
high yield, early maturity and high 
milling and baking values. Today it 
leads as the dominant variety in each 
of the prairie provinces and occupies 
no less than 59.7% of the total acre- 
age seeded to wheat. And yet, with 
all its popularity with farmers and 
with all its fine milling and baking 
qualities, Thatcher has hitherto never 
been able to win an important prize 
What is the reason? The answer is 
quite simple. The color of Thatcher is 
not bright red but drab and grayish 
@® Show Standard Is Red—Canada 
built its reputation first with Red Fife 
of high milling and baking values 
This was a red wheat with translucent 
qualities, a nice attractive rounded 
berry of high weight per bushel; in 
short, a thing of real beauty which 
caught the judges’ eyes and which 
has since become the standard at ex- 
hibitions for hard red spring wheat. 
High prizes at national and interna- 
tional shows were always won by Red 
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Fife. About 1912 Red Fife, because 
of its late maturity was replaced by 
Marquis, but Marquis had the same 
attractive qualities in the berry as 
has Red Fife. So for many years, up 
to the late twenties, Marquis won all 
the prizes including world champion- 


ships. 
In the late 20’s a variety appeared, 
namely Reward, which possessed an 


even better looking kernel, and had 
an even brighter translucent red col- 
or than either Red Fife or Marquis. 
Reward became the seed exhibitor’s 
Wheat “par excellence.” Reward 
wheat swept the board at all fairs for 
many years. Unfortunately Reward 
was not rust-resistant, neither did it 
yield well, so that in spite of its con- 
sistent winnings of national and in- 
ternational championships Reward 
was never widely used by farmers, 
and for years past no Reward has 
been grown on a commercial scale 
Those, however, who exhibit at seed 
fairs continue to grow small plots of 
Reward, sometimes only garden plots, 
especially for exhibition purposes. 
This means that farmers who exhibit 
the varieties they are actually grow- 
ing on farms, and which are in keen 
demand by millers for domestic use and 
for export (Thatcher, Rescue, Regent, 
Redman, Red Bobs, Garnet, Saunders 
and Apex) simply have no chance of 
winning a prize in competition with 
Reward. For in some factors, which 
have nothing to do with the real qual- 
ities of the wheat, each of these va- 
rieties has some kernel defect. Either 
the kernel is too long, or not well 
balanced in roundness, or the crease 
is too deep or, as with Thatcher, in- 
stead of being a translucent bright 
red color it is of a dull appearance 
(although it is to be remembered that 
this dull color does not affect the 
milling and baking qualities.) 
@ Beautiful but Damned—This has 
all given rise in recent years to con- 
siderable discontent among farmers 
who exhibit their wheat at exhibi- 


we 


tions. Why, they ask, should prizes 
be given to a variety like Reward 
which is not grown commercially, and 
why should farmers and seed growers 
who grow large acreages commercial- 
ly have to compete with those who 
are really gardeners, or who grow 
only a small plot in order to produce 
just a few pounds of Reward for ex- 
hibition purposes only, and have none 
of it afterwards for sale? 

There is the situation today and the 
authorities at seed exhibitions are 
puzzled and wondering what to do 
The problem is most difficult of solu- 
tion. Perhaps championships should 
only be awarded for varieties in com- 
mon use, and where the exhibition 
sample comes from a field of at least 
10 acres. Then perhaps special prizes 
in special classes, although not cham- 
pionships, might be given for any va- 
riety grown on small plots purely for 
exhibition purposes, for we all like to 
gaze on a thing of beauty.—Searle 
Grain Co, Bulletin. 


e@e:e 

The cost of a mill in Seventeenth 
Century Virginia is exemplified by 
the one built by Edward Chisman 
at York. The stones and ironwork, 
imported from England, cost £37/13s. 
The millwright received 10,000 Ib. of 
tobacco for building; the sawyers of 
lumber, the smith for the machinery, 
the superintendents for the workmen, 
the keep of the men, the timber, and 
other details brought the entire cost 
of the mill up to 21,405 lb. of tobacco, 
or £170. Profits were estimated at 
4,000 Ib. tobacco a year. In 1671 the 
toil for grinding wheat was reduced 
from one sixth to one eighth. 


e@®ee 
One hour's average labor will buy 
more food in this nation than in 
others and many times more than in 
any regimented economy in the world. 
—Alfred D. Stedman, in St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press. 





“My Uncle Henry,” 


said the old-fashioned miller (as report- 


ed in The Northwestern Miller of June 9, 1915, when that 





anonymous figure soon to be 
identified as Old Dad Fetchit, 
was still only a gleam in his 
creator’s eye), 
City Hotel, at Perham, Minn.., 
and I recolleck his sayin’ he 
couldn’t see anything to cutting 
rates under a straight dollar a 
day even when business was 
dull; it brought in mighty little 
money, 
hurting the reputation of the 
house. I always think of Uncle 


“used to run the 


he allowed, let alone 


enn when I turn loose and cut prices in order to keep the 


mill running.” 
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THE FEDERAL PAYROLL — The 
federal government is the nation’s 
largest employer, and its payrolls and 
federal personnel policies are setting 
work-patterns throughout the land. 

Infiltration of government workers 
into every nook and cranny of the 
country has reached tremendous pro- 
portions. New York City, for example, 
has 114,000 civilian employees of the 
U.S. and the incomes that go to these 
workers support perhaps 6% or 7% 
of the city’s population. The propor- 
tion is as high or even higher in 
smaller cities—-Chicago, for example, 
with 52,000; Philadelphia, with 47,000, 
or St. Louis, with 23,000. 

These figures on federal civilian em- 
ployment in 1950 come from a com- 
prehensive report issued by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, headed by Sen. Byrd (D., Va.). 

This report shows that federal em- 
ployment never dropped much _ be- 
low 2,000,000 after World War IT and 
that since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, new workers have been added at 
an average rate of about 1,000 a day. 

By next June, the 
government 


report points out, 
payrolls will be higher 
than the $8 billion-a-year peak of 
World War II, and will still be rising. 
The implications of this increase in 
spending, in a time of inflation, and 
of the drain on manpower, in a time 
of acute labor shortage, should be 
obvious. 


A traveler in Virginia in 1686 ob- 
served that the “peasants” made only 
a few bushels of wheat on each plan- 
tation, intending it for pastry. The 
reason they gave him was that wheat 
yielded only 10 for 1, while Indian 
corn produced 200 for 1. He re- 
marked that the soil needed “weaken- 
ing” by other crops before being sown 
with wheat. 

e®ee 


A baker in Van Nuys, Cal., is ex- 
hibiting a piece of hardtack carried 
by a soldier in the Civil War and 
found recently in his knapsack stored 
away in the family attic. 


e@ee 
BAKERY SMELLS AT NIGHT 


Late nighters gather the bakery 
smells, 

The fragrance of loaves, of fresh 
browning rolls; 

Long after midnight the ovens 
foretell 

Buns for a thousand souls. 


How is one to trace the eternal 
good 

Of the bronzed stalk I raised 
from the seed? 

How better than planting in fall, 
as I should, 
For the loaves 

bakers knead! 


—Beulah M. Huey 


that the night 
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DISTRIBUTING THE BURDEN 


| young our mobilization for defense rests 

that, there 
not necessarily an equal—divi- 
burden. In a primitive so- 
burdens are not evenly divided. 
The weak and the selfish them to the 
strong and the willing. In a complex democracy 
this tendency is merely modified, and there is even 
a counteractive tendency of the strong and the 
selfish to shift an unfair portion of loss and bit- 
terness to the willing but weak. 


upon the democratic philosophy 
should be a fair 
sion of the national 
ciety fairly or 


leave 


Price controls and allocations, of course, are 
among the equalizing devices we employ. So are 
taxes, price supports, subsidies, credit restrictions 
and military draft laws. But the more numerous 
and complicated 
likely they are to 
intention. We 
what is 


these things become, the less 
succeed in promoting the basic 
proof of this than 
today upon the level of national 
No mobilization task has been fairly 
distributed and the 


need no better 
going on 
government 
division is so grossly unequal 
with respect to most of us as to constitute a na- 
tional scandal 

We need to only three 
there are innumerable others and more of 
them to come. Parity prices for farm products 
have wrecked food price control in its very begin- 
ning. Organized setting 
its own performance has de- 
stroyed what chance there remained of checking 
inflation. Together these great, wilful forces have 
defied and perhaps utterly defeated the intent of 
Congress in its National Defense Act 


offer illustrations 


many 


labor’s insistence upon 


price upon loyal 


The third illustration does not lie wholly in 
the area of economics. It is more concerned with 
life and death than with food and clothing, though 
it has a great deal to do with both. Our national 
conscience is still in a sad state of arrested de- 
velopment with respect to the obligation of mili- 
tary service have a draft law, but it is 
filled with unfairness and inequity. For reasons 
ipparent it sends one man to the 

another of identical kind and cir- 
cumstance to the ease and comfort of wartime 
prosperity. Our majo! 


True, we 


too often not 
cannon’s mouth 
delinquency, however, lies 
in a comfortable acceptance of the archaic sacri- 
volunteer. In the system 
negation of the principle of 
distributing the responsibilities of citizen- 
asion of the fact that universal 
service alone can win a modern wat 


fice of the volunteer 


there is complete 
fairly 
ship and blind ey 

The volunteer we speak of is not the profes- 
And he is not the young 
draft in order to reach a pre- 
spot. He is in general the socalled 
“voluntary” reservist, of whom many thousands 
involuntarily into uniform on 
were indispensable to national 


sional soldier or sailor 
man beating the 


ferred service 


rushed 
the theory that they 
Meantime 


remains no less 


have been 
safety the draft, though the emergency 
continues to exempt many 
thousands of others of the same age and condition. 

The 


men—the 


acute, 


inequity that concerns these forgotten 
much in the 
and personal fortune as in the fact 
countrymen condemned 
In many thousands of cases 
these dependents must resort to charity. Military 


than minimum public assist- 


reservists——lies not so 
hazard of life 
that 


their families to want 


their fellow have 


subsistence is lowe! 
ance allowances to the poor 

We think a 
struggle for 


that 
world peace must 


nation deserves to win its 
first put its own 
The illustrations we have offered 
confusions and inade- 
symptomatic. We feel sure 
1long toward 
success. We should like to be patient, but some 
of the on about us defy forbearance. 
One thought gives us pause. Stalin would have a 
Communism divides and 
finality of death. In view of that 


house in order 
present extremes of our 
quacies but they are 
it will be possible for us to muddle 
things goin 


cure for our 
allots with the 


inequities 
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we can content ourselves with a good deal of 
democratic ineptitude and disproportionate bur- 
dening. 

ees 


A PAIR OF RUGGED MILLERS 


HE Food and Drug Administration publica- 

tion, “Notices of Judgment Under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” gives a blow- 
by-blow account of what happened to two rugged 
and apparently very contentious small millers in 
the Southeast. A court injunction brought down 
the curtain on this drama. The mill is out of 
business, so far as interstate business is concerned, 
for 15 months. 

Some idea of the situation may be had from 
this excerpt from the Food and Drug account: 
“The products had been, and were still being pre- 
pared and held under insanitary conditions 
the insanitary conditions in the defendants’ 
plant consisted in, and resulted from, the pres- 
ence of rodents, insects and insect fragments 

and nondescript dirt in and around the 
machinery, equipment, and raw materials used 
for preparing and holding the food products, and 
from inadequate equipment and general careless- 
ness on the part of the defendants... .” 

The millers seem to have admitted awareness 
that “their activities violated the law.” The com- 
pany had been convicted twice and each of the 
proprietors once. FDA just naturally ran out of 
patience. Maybe it is also getting rugged. This is 
suggested by the fact that it is widening its 
search for things and conditions that ought not to 
be in a sack of flour. Two lots of musty wheat 
have been seized and condemned as unfit for 
processing into food for human consumption, and 
a shipment of corn because it was insect-infested. 
One of these days FDA undoubtedly will look for 
more than mustiness in wheat. 

There are still those who think infestation in 
grain is “just one of those things’’—that it is 
inherent and there is nothing that can be done 
about it. Terminal elevator operators blame it on 
country elevator men and the country elevator 
men blame it on the farmer and the farmer 
blames it on Mother Nature. FDA may have an 
idea where to put the blame, too—but Mother 
Nature isn’t at all likely to be the guilty party. 

e®ee 

THE TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 

HRONIC shortage of boxcars now approaches 

the point of crisis in the nation’s grain belt. 
There is a serious threat of even greater trans- 
portation paralysis as the crop year advances. 

The problem is perennial in the Middle West's 
grain producing area during the harvest season, 
but since World War II it has become chronic. 
Numberless elevators all the way from the Dako- 
tas to Texas are still blocked with last year's 
grain, which they have been unable to ship 
because of car shortage. Railroad strikes and 
severe winter weather have been further handi- 
caps to boxcar movement. But the basic reason 
for the situation simply is that railroads have 
not built enough cars to supply the demand from 
agriculture and industry. 

Further complications to the immediate prob- 
lem lie in the probability of heavy loading orders 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. and the fact 
that a new harvest is only a few months away 

A sensational current development is the dis- 


closure that grain export contracts for this 
month and next already are 950,000 tons greater 
than can be loaded by the end of April, largely 
because of the transportation bottleneck. This 
has resulted in suspension of all sales of grain 
for export and an intimation that the government 
plans to “cut across’ contracts for export grain. 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, food and agriculture director 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, has 
informed the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
in Washington that licensing of rail shipments 
of grain is in the offing. He is quoted as having 
said that a permit system now is being worked 
out by ECA and the Defense Transportation 
Agency. All rail grain shipments, both government 
and private, would require licenses, but apparently 
the principal purpose would be to transport grain 
to port terminals to carry out the administration's 
India famine relief program and “urgent” needs 
of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

Spokesmen for the grain trade and producers 
have been besieging Washington in an attempt to 
avoid what threatens to be chaos. The Association 
of American Railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have told the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee that they will “do all possible 
to relieve the boxcar shortage in grain states.” 
ICC says orders have been placed for 150,000 new 
cars, but production is slow because the National 
Production Administration has cut the steel allot- 
ment to an amount sufficient for 9,000 cars a 
month. Such excuses have become an old story to 
grain shippers. The trouble lies in the fact that 
not enough boxcars have been built in any recent 
year. The acute stage of the problem is too close 
to be avoided by stepping up boxcar production 
now. 

The plain language used by Dwight Tolle, pres- 
ident of the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., is characteristic of the heated feeling that 
exists in the Middle West concerning the delays 
and laxity in finding remedies. In a bulletin to 
association members he asks for “moral support 
plus an avalanche of wires to representatives and 
senators.” He would create ‘‘a big stink” in Wash- 
ington. 

Some aid doubtless can be obtained, despite 
the characteristic helplessness of Washington in 
such matters, but in all probability the coming 
summer is going to be the toughest one in this 
nation’s grain transportation history. 

eee 
AN APPROPRIATE ACCOLADE 

UR news pages last week contained an an- 
Gerben. to the effect that the French 
government had made a handsome gesture of 
recognition of the earnest, tireless and effective 
work of William McArthur, associate director of 
the grain branch of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Mr. McArthur is now a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. 

In his formal notification of the honor. to be 
conferred, the French ambassador, Henri Bonnet, 
spoke of “this highly deserved distinction” as a 
token of gratitude “for the eminent services you 
have rendered to the cause of French economic 
recovery at the time when the problems of 
food supply were of such tragic importance to 
France.” 

Those familiar with the unremitting efforts 
of Mr. McArthur in solving food supply problems 
following World War II will certainly find pleas- 
ure in learning of this deserved honor. His most 
intimate friends propose to be sparing in their 
use of the title “chevalier,” knowing Mr. Mc- 
Arthur's pride in his Iowa farm background. Yet 
they recognize that nothing could be more appro- 
priate as a measure of international friendship 
than to have such a distinguished Iowa farmer 
decorated by the government of France. Both 
the giver and the receiver are honored. 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 


TORONTO 
government to make a free gift of 2 million tons 


Following proposals by the U.S 


of wheat to India, the Canadian government has 
come across with an offer in similar terms though 
the amount involved has not been revealed. Ap- 
plauding this offer, P. K. Bannerjee, acting higl 
commissioner for India, said the announcement 


was a “great gesture and illustrative of democracy 
in action.” 

The Canadians are prepared to start moving 
supplies early in the spring provided India will 





RESTORATION OF HEAVY EXPORT TRADE 
WITH EUROPE, ORIENT SOUGHT—Drawing 
attention to the unprecedented change which 
has taken place in the focus of Canada’s exports 
during the last two years, and particularly dur- 
ing the past 12 months, John A. Marsh, general 
manager of the Canadian Exporters Assn., told 
traders at Edmonton Feb. 22 that East and 
West trade with the world, East to the U.K. 
and Europe and West to the Orient, had fallen off 
alarmingly and had been supplanted by trade 
with the U.S. and Pan-American countries. 


accept low grade types. The shipments will be 


additional to the 11 million 


India’s need for aid from 


bushels already 
bought by the Indian government in Canada in 
the current crop year. The free 
sold under the rationing system 
thus raised devoted to capital development 

abroad, both in 
food grains and in shipping space, is considered 
by observers to be a matter of 


While Canadians are grateful for U.S. custom, 
which accounted for some 65% of the country’s 
total exports in 1950, he said it was vital that ex- 


wheat will be port trade with Europe and the Orient be re- 


and the money 


in effort from 


urgency. AS a 


result of the failure of the monsoon for three 


consecutive years and other natural calamities 
the country’s own food resources have been se- 
riously curtailed. The total import requirement Ont.., 


in 1951 has been assessed at 


grain if acute scarcity and, indeed, famine is to 


be avoided. 


Even if India manages to cover the whole of 
the 6 million ton requirement, 


million tons of nipeg 


stored as quickly as possible within the limita- 
tions imposed by the defense program. The prob- 
lem, Mr. Marsh declared, will require the ultimate 
the individual exporters and the 
government if it is to be solved. 


SHIFT OF WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
PROPOSED—Business leaders in Fort William, 
are supporting a suggestion that the Win- 
Grain Exchange be transferred to Ontario, 
with Fort William itself as the possible location. 


Support for the proposal came from John Mc- 


Dowell, a progressive conservative and a member 
the problem of of the Winnipeg exchange, who said that it could 
transportation will remain. Suggestions have been work under proper 


conditions and would best 


made that the British government can now con- serve grain growers and consumers by being 


tribute a share to the aid given by Canada and 


the U.S. by making shipping 


difficulties was shown recently 


available to take 
care of at least a part of the 
Evidence of U.K. willingness to help India in he: 


moved east 


consignments 


The proposal has come up for review several 
times in the past 25 years but it has always been 
turned down on the grounds that Winnipeg was 
when some ship- close to the prairies and therefore more suitably 


ments of Australian wheat, consigned to Britain located for keeping in touch with production 


were diverted to India in an effort to bring about 


a temporary alleviation of the shortage to be remote 


centers. The chances of a shift are considered 








Overseas News notes --- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





POSSIBILITY OF REVOLT IN 
EASTERN EUROPE HINTED — 
Stories now circulating in western 
Germany indicate that an early 
crackup of the Communist-dominated 
countries of eastern Europe is not an 
impossibility. A revolt in this area 
by the occupied countries would se- 
verely damage Russia's ability to 
make war, and the subject is now a 
major talking point in European mar- 
ket circles. 

While some of the talk can be 
classified as wishful thinking, there 
are some grounds for believing that 
conditions in Czechoslovakia are not 
all that the Russians would desire 
The prevailing shortage of flour and 
bread has caused a wave of feeling 
against the government because, ob- 
servers maintain, it was within Rus- 
sia’s power to alleviate the hard- 
ships resulting from the bad harvest 
last fall. Very little was done to ease 
the situation. This feeling of resent- 
ment is not confined to the ordinary 
people and is even noticeable among 
members of the local Communist 
hierarchy, diplomatic circles report 

Indicative of the nervousness of the 
authorities is the recent purge of em- 
ployees of certain important minis- 
tries. The situation in Czechoslo 
vakia has not been improved by re- 
ports of inefficiency in the national- 


ized flour milling industry, for the 
centralization of control has resulted 
in a lowered offtake and is a contrib- 
utory cause to the difficulties current- 
ly being experienced 

A shortage of bread has been the 
cause of many riots and revolutions 
in the past and history may repeat 
itself in eastern Europe—for the 
shortage is common to all countries 
in the area-—-unless the Russians are 
able to move in supplies sufficient to 
allow an adequate ration 

e 

VETOES BIGGER WHEAT IM- 
PORTS—Another parliamentary at- 
tempt to bring in more wheat to 
Britain has been vetoed by the Min 
ister of Food. A member suggested 
that it would be more economical to 
buy U.S. wheat instead of corn be- 
cause the former was much cheaper 
than the latter. The argument was 
used that the extra wheat could be 
milled into flour, thus producing more 
millfeed for livestock owners with 
consequent improved meat supplies, 
for meat is a scarce commodity in 
Britain today 


The minister replied that while 


the price of wheat under the Inter 
national Wheat Agreement is lower 
than that of corn, wheat bought out- 
side the agreement costs consider- 
ably more. The U.K.’s agreement 


quota, he explained, is wholly needed 
for flour production, and the addi- 
tional supplies would have to be pur- 
chased at the higher figure. 

Recent British purchases of wheat 
outside the agreement, however, may 
point to some change in policy involv- 
ing a reduction in the extraction rate 

s 

CHILE FLOUR SHORTAGE—A 
flour shortage has been reported 
from Santiago, Chile, and in order to 
bolster supplies, arrangements have 
been made to buy flour from the Ar- 
gentine. The total required will, how- 
ever, be deducted from the existing 
wheat import quota. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADA GRAIN STORAGE 
CAPACITY RISES IN 1950 

WASHINGTON Total licensed 
grain storage capacity in Canada last 
Dec. 1 was 506.2 million bushels, and 
unlicensed storage capacity was 14 
million bushels, a total of 520.2 mil- 
lion bushels, according to a recent 
report by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This shows a slight increase over 
the December, 1949, figure of 513 
million bushels but is well below the 
record capacity during 1941-45, when 
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the average approached 500 million 
bushels. 

Of the current licensed capacity, 
435 million bushels were in perma- 
nent storage and 71 million in tem- 
porary annexes. The remaining 14 
million bushels were in unlicensed 
permanent storage. 

On a regional basis, 83.7% of the 
total licensed storage capacity was 
located in the Western division and 
16.3% in the Eastern division. Total 
licensed storage capacity in the Prai- 
rie provinces was as follows, in mil- 
lion bushels: Saskatchewan 159.8, Al- 
berta 109.9, Manitoba 43.8. 

A summary of licensed and unli- 
censed storage in Canada, compiled 
by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, shows a total of 5,598 elevators 
in the country. Of that total, 5,467 
or 98% are public country elevators 
Mill, semi-public terminal and east- 
ern elevators make up the bulk of 
the remaining 131 units. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, with 3,047 and 1,713 
elevators respectively, account for 
85% of the total 


——-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Large Quantities 
of Canadian Feed 
Wheat Sold to U.S. 


TORONTO Large quantities of 
Canadian feed wheat have been sold 
to the U.S. for movement on the 
opening of navigation. The extent of 
the market has not been revealed, 
according to traders, but predictions 
indicate that total sales may be in 
the region of 30 million bushels. Can- 
ada’s surplus of wheat unfit for 
human consumption has been as- 
sessed at 150 million bushels, and it 
is possible that the eventual trade 
will be greater than at present an 
ticipated. 

Feed wheat is currently quoted 
at $1.60 bu., both No. 1 and No. 2 
prices being about the same level. 
There are no quota restrictions on 
the export of this commodity to the 
U.S., but a straight ad valorem duty 
of 5% is imposed. 

The latest Canadian official figures 
available, published in December, in- 
dicated that a total of 4.4 million 
bushels had been shipped to the U.S 
at a total cost of $7.7 million. While 
it is presumed that most of this 
amount represented firm sales, a 
proportion might have been shipped 
through the U.S. for other destina- 
tions. The November figures of Ca- 
nadian wheat sales to the U.S. to- 
taled 1.6 million bushels valued at 
$2.9 million 
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HEAVY EXPORT SALES 
OF FLOUR REPORTED 

WINNIPEG—More than 7,436,000 
bu. of Canadian wheat and flour was 
reported sold for export last week 
Flour sales made up 4,193,000 bu., 
divided as follows: IWA sales to- 
taling 3,768,000 bu. to Italy, U.K., 
Trinidad, Panama, Netherlands An- 
tilles and Nigeria. Only three coun- 
tries were reported taking Class 2 
flour, with 425,000 bu. going to Indo- 
nesia, Hong Kong and Singapore 

Wheat sales during the week 
amounted to 3,243,000 bu., with IWA 
sales broken down as follows: India 
1,488,000, U.K. 541,000, Belgium 315,- 
000, Ireland 112,000 and Norway 
106,000 

Class 2 sales of wheat went to 
three countries only, with Norway 
taking 341,000 bu., Japan 337,000 and 
Belgium 13,000. 


AFF 
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Torquay Talks Face Failure; 
Lower Flour Duties Involved 


LONDON 
ference on 


The international con- 
trade and tariffs which 
has been meeting at Torquay, Eng- 
land, since September, 1950, is threat- 
ened with breakdown because of a 
disagreement between the high and 
low tariff nations of Europe. 

Countries which entered the con- 
ference with low tariffs agreed at 
previous discussions at Geneva and 
Annecy during the past four years 
considered the retention of a low 
tariff rate should be accepted as a 
concession in itself and that they 
should not be expected to make fur- 
ther concessions in return for similar 
treatment from countries currently 
on a high tariff rate. 

Observers report that the high tar- 
iff nations refused to accept 
this and are pressing for 
than their op- 
prepared to grant. 

Flour to Suffer 
Bound up with this problem and 
sufferer if the conference 
as a whole fails is the campaign to 
abolition of 
imported flour 
this field is the 3% duty 
from Jan. 1, 1950, in the 
lands on all flour after the 
50,000 metric tons in any one 


have 
viewpoint 
greater concessions 


ponents are 


a certain 
secure a reduction or 
duties in posed on 
Notable in 
effective 
Nether 
first 
year 

Briefs prepare d by 
ganizations in the 
the Ove 
have 


the millers’ or- 
U.S. were filed with 

nment last fall and hopes 
that the two 
delegates would 
arrangement which 
would free the flour trade. Currently, 
prices offered by the Dutch 
importers are not meeting with the 
approval of the American export mill- 
their defense the Dutch point 

their offers are based upon 


expressed 
overnment 
come to 


some 


the low 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 


. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











the incidence of the duty and that 
by accepting low prices the millers 
are in effect bearing the duty for the 
Dutch consumer. Only the abolition 
of the duty will check this trend and 
result in satisfaction on both sides 


U.K. Duty Involved 

Also involved in the Torquay dis- 
cussions is the 10% ad valorem duty 
on flour imported into the U.K. Trad- 
ers have expressed the view that this 
duty will be a big hindrance to trade 
whenever controls are lifted. Repre- 
sentations for its abolition have been 
made in the past without success, but 
it was hoped that negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and British negotia- 
tors would result in some alleviation. 
Similarly duties on flour, which makes 
wheat a favored import into Italy and 
Germany, were included on the Tor- 
quay agenda. 

The failure of the Torquay confer- 
ence will mean the dashing of hopes 
for the relief of these restrictive im- 
posts. 

If the conference does collapse, and 
present indications are that it will, 
there will be nothing to replace the 
present Geneva-Annecy agreements 
which were binding on the signator- 
ies only after Jan. 1, 1951. They can 
be abrogated by any nation on giv- 
ing six months’ notice. 

In this event the structure of world 
tariff and trade organization would be 
left in a precarious position. The 
Torquay agreement was expected to 
extend the present system by three 
years. The threat of international 
commercial chaos leads observers to 
believe that governments will make 
a determined effort to seek a solu- 
tion before the conference ends in 
March. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF 


BRITISH REDUCE IMPORTS 
OF FLOUR 160,000 TONS 
BUT BUY MORE MILLFEED 


LONDON—Maurice Webb, British 
minister of food, has revealed that 
in 1950 Britain imported 429,000 long 
tons of flour, a reduction of 160,000 
tons from the 1949 figure of 589,000 
tons. 

The extraction 


Ltire— 


rate of this flow 
ranged from 70% to 73%, but under 
government regulation it had to be 
admixed with home milled flour. Im- 
porters are forbidden to distribute it 
separately to their bakery customers. 

Millfeed imports totaled 89,000 tons 
as opposed to 81,000 tons in 1949. 
Members of parliament, expressing 
interest in the reasons for import- 
ing flour, were told that while these 
amounts were well within the capac- 
ity of the British milling industry, 
there were certain reasons such as 
availability, freight and _ existing 
trade practices which had to be tak- 
en into account in assessing the rela- 
tive merits of wheat and flour im- 
ports. 

The British extraction rate, for- 
merly 85%, was reduced to 81% in 
July, 1950, but despite this improve- 
ment consumers are still not satis- 
fied with the quality. Members, voic- 
ing their constituents’ feelings 
pressed for a further reduction to 
75%, with a view not only of im- 
proving the quality but to provide 
more millfeed. 

Mr. Webb countered this by stat- 
ing that this reduction would necessi- 
tate the importation of a further 
420,000 long tons of wheat, and 


though this would mean that a fur- 
ther 420,000 tons of millfeed would 
be available and would result in the 
production of an additional 70,000 
tons of hog meat, he was not prepared 
o make any alteration at the pres- 
ent time 

The introduction of a 75% rate 
might clear the way for the return 
of separate distribution of imported 
flour, for under the existing prac- 
tice, U.S. and Canadian millers are 
losing much of the good-will which 
was attached to their product in pre- 
war days 


—BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


U.K. IMPORTS OF FEED 
GRAIN REDUCED SHARPLY 

LONDON-—-British imports of feed 
grains from North America have 
been drastically cut due to diminish- 
ing supplies, a factor which was clas- 
sified as serious for the British stock- 
feeder by Sir James Turner, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union. 

Sir James also pointed out that 
world prices for feed were rising and 
that farmers could expect to face a 
big price increase in the next few 
months. In order to combat both the 
shortage and the price hike, he urged 
farmers to attain the highest level of 
self sufficiency by increasing their 
sowings of fodder crops. 

The cutback in supplies from North 
America has been attributed by ob- 
servers to the fact that grain hither- 
to earmarked as surplus for ex- 
port was being retained to build up 
strategic reserves. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
C. GORDON SMITH NAMED 

WINNIPEG — C. Gordon Smith, 
well-known to the grain trade at 
home and abroad, has been appointed 
to the board of directors of the Ca- 
nadian Fire Insurance Co. A member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, he 
served on the council of the Ex- 
change for many years, and in addi- 
tion was formerly assistant chief com- 
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missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Mr. Smith is vice president of 
the Monarch Life Assurance Co. and 
has been active in the development 
of Canadian oil resources. He is vice 
president of the Selburn Oil Co., Ltd., 
and a director of a number of other 
companies and institutions. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 





Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 


Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 








“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: “Wo tmacs" 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Woiverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 


AND EXPORTERS 
@ WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





MIL at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


—_— 


Saes Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortTaarry” 


BOX 2190 


Codes. Bentley s— Riverside 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on Saking, milling and allied 
stecks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


+ 
change and the New York Curb market: 
eee High Low Close Close 











Feb. Feb. 
li, 24, 
e 1950-51 1951 1951 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or ee 
Pid. $3.25 100 BI, “99% “IG 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and ime Ey Be 
- : -- 0. 53 38% *52 51% 
. Borden 52 45 nowy 5 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel | ‘wi, mire ibs es 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 75% 62 73% 73% 
F . onan a Wheat gt pt *a% set A Complete Flour Service 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, ‘, a 3 jt% te _ a P 
"td. ‘ “% 07 0 0 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat -Flowr Mills sandal rin: > re oS * Hard Spring Wheat 
America, Inc. is 9% *12 “12 é 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee oe eae 166 3 "1 10 * Hard Winter Wheat 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- oun ii tee Oe ee ee ee * 100% Whole Wheat 
rid. 3% 120 105% *120 0 130 * Cake Flours 
form Baking Results. Gt. ARP Tew Co. 1469, 12852 1320, 13h, ; 
Horn & Hardart * Pastry Flours 
Corp. of N.Y. 34 32% 31% At 
Merck & Co. . GR% ; 
e e ‘ ag $3.50 101 
ats. Bis. Co. 39% 
Ship with ne ccs RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
eee Omar, Inc. 0% MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
a Ine. sos H Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
DANIEL WEBSTER Procter & Gam, . 8 And Other Bakery Flours 
rurity Bak. Corp. 34% 
Quaker Oats Co. 418 
rid. 36 160% 
and On ase Ett. LO3% 100 *103— *103 


st. Regis Pa. Co. 13% i™* 13% 13% 

GOLD COIN Pid. $4.40 96 85 95% 95%, 

Std. Brands, Inc 26% 20 25% 2% 

Pid. $4.50 i . ® 3 

tsterling Drug vy $4 37% 386 

H Pfd. $3.50 103% 98 103% "103% 

Hard Spring Wheat Patents Sunsh. Bis., Inc 63% #49 30% 59 
United Biscuit 

of America 33 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


24% 3 32% 
106% * LOS 108 


Pfd. $4.50 111%, 106% “108 “108 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. wit, $m Wise Sen ton FLOUR 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA w ard taking Co. te Livy i 215% SINCE 1874 
Pid. $5.5 06 97 2 2 ‘ ozs 2 
Dependable Since 1856 - ; ; ab Bil Asked Leavenworth, Kansas 
olorado illing & Elev. Co 15 16% 


*standard Milling Co. Ra, 9% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
*Over counter. tsubsidiary Sterwin Chemi 
cals, Ine, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Feb. 24: 

















For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 3% 1% 
Great A&P Tea Co., Pid 132 132% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 10', 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd 161% 163 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 110 lie - —— 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


109% 113 


















































PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“s"s'° 














Bonded Grain in the United States 


High Low Close Close } 
Feb Feb 
9, 16, 
1950-51 1951 1951 | 
Canada Bread 1%, 2% 1%, i | 
16 35 Mo 5314 | — | 
Can, Bakeries 12 6 10 9% | DOUGLAS CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Can. Food Prod 6 $ 1.50 150 622 E. 16th Ave., N. Kansas City 16, Mo. | 
A is 6 8, BY, — ces Avan SSpeeatac SRS 
Pid. 15% 35% 70 65 
Catelli Food, B 2 2% 16 15 DOBRY’ ~ E ST 
Consol, Bak. 97% 5 RY 814 
Federal Gr., A 15% 9 12%, lit. S B S 
Pid. $1.40 23% 22 22%, «22% and 
Gen. Bakeries $ 4 2.7 2.75 . 
Inter-City Bakery 16 13 Ib 15 BEST OF TH E WEST 
Lake of the Woods 37 21 $4, DOBR ‘ F ( IR \ I 
Pid. 157 150 156 150 
Maple Leaf Mig 15% 8% «15 15 Y : LOL ~3e> HILLS, nc. 
McCabe Grain, AJ 114, 8% UI ul YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
Ogilvie Flour 25 19% 24, 4) 
Ptd 175 163 168 165 
Purity Flour Ri, 5% 74 8 
— Pfd. 52 5% 50 a2 2 * ian. ino. H 
obe St. Lawrence FLL 21% M4 81% 21s Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
pe ih Toronto Elevys. 15% 9% Wy 1 
ROB! N SON United Grain, A 19% Wi 18 lis Family Flour De Luxe 
George Weston 4 20 32% thy 
MILLING COMPANY Pid. 444% 104 98% 100 100 
SALINA, KANSAS Closing bid and asked prices on stocks THE CRETE MILLS 
not traded: CRETE. NEB 
Bid Asked é rise 
International Milling, Pfd 101 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd 156 156 
Mid-Pacifie A:rain 22% 23 
104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Met ae Grain, B me , wT 
St. Lawrence Flour 140 | | | b ~ | } a | j 
Woods Manufacturing 4 t | t 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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industry of very rapid turnover. Ingredients City, the boxcar shortage cut into 


a 
ire constantly being purchased, processed ale é . i> i . - 
Text ct Supplementary Price and rapidly disposed of. Selling prices of Operations at scattered interior 
manufactured feeds are quickly adjusted pojnts, particularly in Kansas. Indus- 
to market changes of the ingredients, 4 alae jot sata ie 
s whether up or down. It would be most try observers say that the current 
@ u ation on ormu a ee +. difficult, if not impossible, te determine the situation is as bad as at any period 
“cost’’ on which to base selling prices. On 7 va i 
the other hand, market values, at any given uring the last war. 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, at will pass through a No. 20 standard time, although not exact, can readily be West and south of Topeka mills 
— " “ tinned mill wire), except that the follow determined within narrow ranges. Market havi e > diffi Ity i t 
APPENDIX ing commodities shall not be considered values may vary slightly for different mar are having extreme ificulty in ob- 


. : ; meé ac ed f 8 er this suppleme kets and sellers, and each manufacturer, ini "ars >S a , ints 
Chapter II—Office of Price ee ee  carenats the wineeien Ot SAunEaIeS ae Caneng cars, , a at paane 
Stabilization (1) A mixture resulting from the blend ment, arrives at his own determination of where only one or two railroads serve 
E tabil t 4 ng or mixing of offals or by-products from poe sige or replacement values to him and a community. The fact that many 
sconomic Stabilization Agency 1 single vegetable, plant or other agri sets his prices on the basis of such deter- : nates " “the a 
. ‘ a ultural product om : minations. This supplementary regulation lines converge on Kansas City has 
Supplementary Regulation 7 to the (11) Sereenings consisting of a mixture preserves the customary practice of the helped the situation there, and that 
General Ceiling Price Regulation f mill or elevator run materials or a com industry a at 

& om bination of varying amounts of ground or 2. Ceiling prices of wholesalers and re- milling center was able to operate a 

Food, Agricultural and Related unground materials obtained in the process tailers, Since the manufacturer is permitted full five days last week. 


‘ itia f cleaning grain or seed, either or both to increase his prices as specified in Sec ‘ " ‘ p s ry . 
Commodities h as inferior, light or broken grain or tion 1, the distributor will be allowed to Canada mill and grain circles also 
ed, weed seeds, hulls, chaff, joints, straw, increase his ceiling prices accordingly, as were becoming increasingly concerned 
elevator dust and floor sweepings provided for in this section. thi . rs . 
: ; , is week by a boxcar shortage that 
(111) Foods prepared especially for house- & Bitter of écliad all tnpeeiions wuteve os ‘ : m7 : ' 
hold pets and keeping of records, Compliance with the threatens to result in spoilage o 
Mineral mixtures. ae “notice” requirements of Section 11 (f) of grain in country elevators and farm- 
Manufactured feeds containing 50% General Ceiling Price Regulation is most na” ney _ it ea 
r more of milk solids. difficult for the feed manufacturing indus- ers’ bins. Contributing to the car 
(VI) Animal and poultry tonics condi try. Each of the 60 or more distinct ra shortage has been the excess of num- 
ents and medicants, in which the nutri- tions produced by a typical feed manufac t " ide he US ith 1 be 
ive value is not substantial turer includes many different ingredients vers moving to the U.S. with lumber, 
(VII) Vitamin products which are sold it is apparent that the number of mathe- pulp and other commodities. It is be- 
ind used for further mixing primarily for matical computations involved in meeting lieved th he rece switchmen’s 
their vitamin content and which are re this “notice” requirement is working great leve that the recent switchmen’'s 
juired to be labeled with a guaranteed hardship on the industry, Section 3 of this strike has delayed their return to 
imin content in accordance with any supplementary regulation provides for one Cc d : 
ederal or state law or regulation. filing of ceiling prices of the manufactured anada. 
(3) Reasonable market value. Reason feeds and of the ingredient prices used About 1,000 cars daily will be re- 
ible market value” means the price to you arriving at such ceiling prices during ired for th anticipated c trv 
customarily determined by you, of the » base period. The feed manufacturer is quire or the anticipate country 
ed u SS See eee of course required to comply with the movement to the lakehead, Pacific 
, Ist Cor Interpre gerade and quality, on the basis of quota record kee provisions of Section 16 of . Z re s70 
a Byer tions of commodity exchanges or ingredient — G.ner; Price Regulation seaboard, domestic mills and to meet 
Pe ee ee eee 4. Definitions. It is necessary to define other requirements by the end of the 
tion by which reasonable market value is manufacturer” and ‘manufactured feed crop year July 31. At present, less 
“wile T tent Sis Gebaiehaak iy an ob In doing so, and in Usting the exceptions, . < 2 : 
aha aickiNiner Aenea. aon GO aaa the general terms used in the last regula- than one half of this number is avail- 
ty, with the computation used in the cal Me under OPA have — able for the movement of grain. 
Sar dis saasananaieer Teak ‘cae oe ssh The definition of “reasonable market It is understood that because of 
period. For example, if you determine rea value” of necessity voters . he the seriousness of the situation in 
le e e for one co yutatio commodity exchanges and of suppliers o ae * —- ae 
nabl market valu for ne mputati b haek keuenn at dalesmnabiids an Ganenenee western Canada, Canadian boxcars 
the basis of the closing quotation on a - t i -4 : > r 
ertain commodity exchange, you should use used by feed manufacturers in determining located in the U.S. are being ordered 
the closing quotation on the same ex reasonable market values. In the definition s tide . 2 4 
cn tke Sania Gk Sika athae aaanbuth consistency in the use of quotations is re returned to the prairie provinces as 
As another example, if you used a quired. The manufacturer must keep his speedily as possible. 
quantity quotation during the base records showing that the market value used 3 


, < re substé ated by quotations 
you should use a carload quantity by him can be substantiated 1 4 
: . ; eur In the judgment of the Director of Price Solution Sought 


E.O. 101¢ Sey ) 1 PR 1 
Section 1. Adjustment of ceiling prices 
Y ‘ r ipple ntar re 


ation for the computation for the ana , tt itr ort tablished 
rent sale. You must keep a record of these Stabilization the ceiling prices establishe . thi Wi : : 
prices "Gate mined by nad , ae they must by this supplementary regulation are gen Meanwhile, milling and allied in- 
be substantiated by quotations of com erally pe and aR Oy and - a =, dust ries are increasing efforts and 
modity exchanges or ingredient suppliers sary to effectuate the purposes of fille “aici 70iCeER . . 
Reason ible marict e “value aaa not aa eed of the Defense Production Act of 1950 raising voices to force some sort of 


he ceiling price of the ingredient if one So far as practicable the Director of solution to the problem. 


the 1 rest 


(a) You determine the total value per 
ton of the ingredients for current sale as 


s applicaple Price Stabilization gave due consideration mm lilies . 
follows: Effective date: ‘This supplementary regu to the national effort to achieve maxi J. K. Knudsen, administrator of 
oe , , 1951 


mum production in furtherance of the ob defense transportation and a member 


; ation is effective Feb 
EDWARD F. PHELPS. JR jectives of the Defense hee seg = of ICC, met with grain interests of 
Assistant Director of Price 1950 to parity prices anc the other nin a é ‘ 2 - " 

Stabilization mum requirements of the law including the Northwest last week and stressed 

prices prevailing during the period from > — hii — - P 
or re tk Abbe, to fube 34 1056, ieckeive;. Ce O8ed Er a shippers to load and 

’ ind to relevant factors of general ap- unload boxcars during week ends 
Statement of Considerations plicability He said that the acute freight car 
supplement oe o - li Although special circumstances have ren J 4 ss a 
— cha Sek ——— Samar tates lered impracticable consultation with for shortage throughout the U.S. is get- 
to wholesalers and retailers of {™al industry advisory committees, including ting worse and that while efforts are 

eeds trade association representatives, 1e provi . ‘ seated 3 
te as. cilieititintedin ions of this supplementary regulation have being made to construct 300,000 addi- 
ementary regulation provides been presented to, and generally approves tional cars, they cannot be built in 
adjustments in ceiling prices for manu- P¥. Persons representing | sulstantrected, _ time to take care of this year’s needs 
factured feeds and those provisions are nec ments of the various industries affecte . 3 ; S. 
you é irrent essary to resolve certain problems created Edward F. Arn, Kansas governor, 
1e (as this term is by Supplement 8 of the General Ceiling addressed a recent appeal to Wash- 
fined ir ‘ elow) Price Regulation, covering soybean meal inet f ti ride “ . 
Section 2. Ceiling prices of wholesalers ind which will arise when regulations are Car Shortage ington for action to provide urgently 
and retailers sued establishing specific price ceilings needed” boxcars to move Kansas 
! € other ingredients used in manufactured grain He said he acted at the re 
feeds " s ~ 
A major problem is illustrated by the ef (Continued from page 9) quest of the Kansas Grain, Feed and 
fect on the industry of the establishment Seed Dealers Ass whos secretary 
Supplement 3 of a ceiling price for soy ble “almost everywhere.” When the ee ao Sees 
O. E. Case, Hutchinson, said that 


ean meal. When soybeans were on the _ . 
listed commodities” under Section 11 of | ICC order takes effect in a week or “vast numbers of boxcars are abs 
UPI ; : ; the General Ceiling Price Regulation, the 10 days, a spokesman said, the situa- : + =a net 
Section 3. Filing of ceiling and ingredient parity” adjustment allowed for increases : Pe 4 . can lutely essential in Kansas to move 
ic peping o cords n the price of soybean meal to be reflected tion in the East will grow more criti- “ee Ppa”? 
prices and keeping of records. J this flood of grain 
(a) Filing base period prices. in the prices of manufactured feeds. When ca], The firm's plant at Springfield, = g 
If ‘ ? turer a let t oybeans were removed from the parity « Sen. Hubert Humphrey (DFL, 
¢ st and placed under Supplementary Regu Ill, was short 30 cars Feb. 26, and Minn.) late last week said that un 
corgi w Ay m $8 este a t —¥ pa mills at Atchison, Kansas, and Min- less Icc TOV ided more boxcars f 
bean 1ea ere trom o a on above ° 3s ‘ , fe 's 
th paid by feed eth aie Ag Pepto th and neapolis had enough cars to last out th sions he would introduce hee 
fe: my in a —% ceiling the day. Pillsbury's Buffalo mill was islation compelling it to B 
es de per ton sec ion Tregt es ‘ = é + < P 
t aor closed down Feb. 24. I ad 


the ceiling prices determined under it 








ties processed in substantial 


: : Some of the Commander-Larabee —=SREAB 19 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
part from a listed commodity, and in effect 


it the time a commodity is removed from Milling Co. plants were forced to close 

the list, shall remain as the ceiling pric down hee Beer periods, and the car JAPAN IN MARKET FOR 
riage ecg res aicticcnae’ Detar ‘te pm shortage was being felt throughout MORE CANADIAN WHEAT 
ng price ago lice as eee eee the operations of the firm. Mills at WINNIPEG— Japan is in the mar- 
16 ling price established by Supplementary Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, ket for more Canadian wheat. Kazuo 
a Cel I é Re ula : ~ = ‘gg a turing industry use Mo., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Deca- Seko, representing the Miyako Trad- 
(b) Keeping of records. ipproximately 80% of all the soybean meal tur, Ill, are behind in shipments. ing Co. of Tokyo, was in Winnipeg 
You must | with the record produced re = 500 a op The shortage has had its effect on last week discussing further pur- 
Brice Rerulat sis and » absorption of the possible Curtailing operations at the Interna- chases of both wheat and barley. He 
ae s De ee sees Involved would wipe out a large part tional Milling Co. The car situation indicated that Japan could take far 


the et operat 4 largin o the 

2 igen Pi adi et pace sa ie perating margin of the in- there, a spokesman said, is getting more wheat than Canada can spare 

(1) Manufacturer. “Manufacturer mom 2. tad avertiinn Sas = on ‘ manu- worse, and operations are on an hour at the present time. 

who manufacture ne ch has a definite ceiling price by hour basis. W. C. McNamara, Canadian Wheat 
teed ax a ggg oa page eg eee geet: age am gio The Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- Board assistant commissioner, indi- 

; ty value. This conforms with the cus ported that the boxcar supply was cated the chief problem in selling 

m. 2) Manufactured aoe. : M anu . tu € d ts . ge 4 berlin be cna ol ap Mace “very tight” at Buffalo, but that its wheat to Japan was getting the grain 


determining selling prices for its Operations there have not been shut to the Pacific seaboard. 
ee products down. “We have been barely able to “Japan has agreed to take our No. 


1e long established and customary ”  — . e 
ob of the faduatty to @etermine Wi get by,” an official said. 5 wheat now, although we were sell- 
so ce oD 2 ee Me Peet wee Although mills were not forced to ing her better grades in December,” 


there are many reasons. It is an in lose much running time at Kansas he said. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ta the 
Statf of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 














USDA BAKING AUTHORITY 

TO VISIT LATIN AMERICA 

WASHINGTON—C. C. Fifield, se- 

nior baking technologist in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, left Feb. 16 for 
Bogota, Colombia, and Mexico City 
Mexico. He will be gone about a 
month and will work with cereal 
chemists in Colombia and Mexico in 
connection with quality problems as- 
sociated with the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Wheat Improvement Programs 
which are in cooperation with the 
Ministries of Agriculture in the Latin 
American countries 

———@READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


MILLEPEED FUTURES 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City; Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“CREMO” 


of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN 


Just the Crean 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





_ FOR QUATITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i"'":° 








rot a 
Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Mannfacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16.000 Bushels 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 





CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 


SERVING 


nidllite 
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ARNOLD 


eke 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS VESOTA 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


1 See CO... ING. 
Minneapolis. Minn 





GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 














"PROMPT *, ACCURATE 
ABORATORY SERVICE 





= enpe . 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ‘3 i 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ Nationa! Federation 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St Chicago, Ill 
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OPA Pattern to 
Guide Controls, 
Flour Men Told 


PHILADELPHIA—The slow proc- 
ess of relieving the confusion gener- 
ated by government price freeze or- 
ders seems to indicate that the pat- 
tern of World War II regulations will 
be readopted, according to John H 
Frazier, managing director of the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Speaking at the February meeting 
of the Philadelphia Association of 
Flour Distributors in the Sylvania 
Hotel here, he related that the pres- 
ent trend of “the merry-go-round” 
in Washington is in that direction. 

Mr. Frazier said this meant the 
establishment of dollars-and-cents 
ceilings, reminiscent of OPA, when 
agricultural commodities hit parity. 
The same thing was foreseen in the 
distribution trade. 

In fact, Mr. Frazier declared, these 
restrictive measures in terms of spe- 
cific prices are already applicable, 
but nobody is paying much attention 
to them because of the uncertainty 
of the scope of the various orders and 
ignorance as to just whom they affect 
and how. 

Mr. Frazier, who is also chief grain 
inspector, outlined the problems of 
handling the greatly accelerated ex- 
port program, which places an un- 
usual burden upon port facilities and 
brings up the question of where to 
find ships to transport all the ma- 
terial which has been ticketed for 
shipment abroad. 

The Indian program is likely to 
cause the government to adopt a sys- 
tem of issuing permits to specific 
ports since there is already too much 
business on the books to handle, Mr. 
Frazier said. This probably will be 
executed by giving priority to ship- 
ments to countries in the greatest 
need. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


IRVIN MARCUS PRESIDENT 
OF NEW PROCESSING FIRM 


Colby Milling, Inc., Colby, Wis., has 
been established to produce pulver- 
ized oats and ground grains of all 
types. Irvin Marcus is president of 
the company. Mr. Marcus formerly 
operated the Northwestern Distribut- 
ing Co. at Colby, with a modern feed 
mill at that point and smaller plants 
in six other Wisconsin towns. 


———BREAL 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR E. J. SPERRY SPEAK 


CHICAGO—-Bakery production men 
are the most important bread sales- 
men, E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Chicago, told a meet- 
ing of bakery production managers 
and allied men at the Feb. 14 meeting 
of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club in the Civic Opera Bldg. 

Speaking on the subject “Who Sells 
the Bread,” Mr. Sperry emphasized 
that route salesmen and advertising 
make the openings. and encourage 
the first purchases of bread by house- 
wives, but it is the quality and uni- 
formity of the bakery goods which 
really determine customer loyalty 
and repeat sales 

About 40 men were in attendance 
The March meeting of the club will 
be omitted because of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers conven- 
tion during that month. The next 
meeting of the production men’s club 
will be April 11. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MENTE 
DAINTY 


e\ STARRED FOR QUALITY! 
\ Exciting Designs « Wonderful Colors 


Your Customers Will Like Them! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
New Orleans Houston 


MAKE EVERY BAG A PREMIUM WITH MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Savannah 


Through the years more 
and more bakers have 
turned to these “Star” 
flours in the search for 


ideal baking satisfaction. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: A fairly good quan- 
tity of bakery flour sold to chains 
and scattered independent bakers and 
a large export purchase from a group 
of southwestern mills boosted 
the sales percentage in the South- 
west last week. Sales averaged 99% 
of capacity, compared with 57% the 
preceding week and 53% a year ago. 
Approximately 45% of the week's 
sales were for export, and most of 
that was connected with the heavy 
individual purchase which came late 
in the week. 

The first three days of last week 
furnished considerable bakery flour 
business for mills in this area. Buy- 
ing by the bakery trade was not 
heavy or widespread, but compared 
with recent weeks the run of sales 
was above normal. The purchasing 
was instigated by a downward plunge 
of approximately 10¢ bu. in wheat 
values. The leading buyer was an 
eastern chain baker who procured 
eight or ten moderate sized lots to- 
taling somewhat more than 150,000 
sacks. Another chain bought around 
60,000 sacks and a third acquired a 
few small lots. One chain grocer 
bought a small lot. Interest was scat- 
tered, and several important near- 
trades were not consummated. Be- 
yond the chain buying there were 
numerous 5,000 and 10,000 sack or- 
ders by the independents and a good 
quantity of single and double car 
sales. 

After the Washington birthday 
pause the tenor of the market 
changed completely, interest dried up 
and sales slowed to a near standstill. 

Family flour business was fair, but 
not steady. Lower wheat costs re 
duced the price of nationally adver- 
tised brands 20¢ sack. Specialty 
flours were in only fair demand. 

Of special significance in the 
export market iate in the week was 
the buying of export flour by a bro- 
ker representing a large internation- 
al grain house. It was reported that 
nearly a million sacks of .70% ash, 
10% protein, 80% extraction flour 
was purchased for March and April 
Gulf shipment to an undisclosed des- 
tination. Mills that shared in the busi- 
ness sold lots which averaged around 
100,000 sacks with some sales report- 
ed to be three or four times larger 
than that. The price was said to be 
$5.35 bulk, Gulf. There were options 
attached which would permit them to 
switch the grade to 72% extraction 
5% ash straights at a specific pre- 


mium. Also the flour might move 
from Atlantic ports. 
Jamaica Feb. 24 bought 50,000 


sacks of 1% ash clears for March- 
April shipment in the range of $4.21 
@441 c. & f. Kingston, after sub- 
sidy, 100-lb. osnaburgs. This was the 
only Latin American sale of any con- 
sequence last week. 

Failure of the USDA to approve 
subsidies for a large amount of flour 
procured in the U.S. by Italy 10 
days ago sent the Italians to Cana- 
dian mills, and subsequently it was 
reported that Canada sold around 


75,000 long tons of flour to that 
country. Great Britain was said to 
have bought good quantities in Can- 
ada last week, as well. Thus, south- 
western mills were forced to pass up 
considerable export business which 
was literally in their laps. 

Nevertheless, traditional buyers of 
US. flour, Holland, Norway and Den- 
mark, were in the market, and addi- 
tional lots were reported to have 
been sold last week with benefit of 
subsidy. Latin American business 
slowed down, with the Cuban buyers 
out of the market because of the re- 
cent filling of their 1950-51 IWA 
quota. 

Clears were strong because of the 
export interest supplied by the afore- 
mentioned export broker. Spot sup- 
plies were tight and offerings rather 
limited. 

In spite of car shortages, Kansas 
City mills held to the production 
pace attained in the preceding week. 
Output last week was 99% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 100% the pre- 
vious week and 90° a year ago. 

Quotations, Feb. 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.85@5.90, stand- 


ard 95% patent $5.75@5.80, straight 
$5.70@5.75; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.50, first clears 


$5.25 @5.35, second clears $4.95@5.05, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.75@4.95; 
soft wheat short patent $7.15@7.45, 
straight $5.80@5.90, cake flour $6.45 
@ 6.75 

Four mills report domestic business 
active, 7 fair, 7 quiet, 5 slow, 4 dull. 


Texas: Flour business last week 
was of the same meager volume as 
for the previous week, practically 
limited to routine domestic outlets, 
and sales totaled 20 to 25% of ca- 
pacity. Running time again averaged 
about four days. Prices were un- 
changed to 10¢ sack lower, compared 
with a week previous. Quotations 
Feb. 24: family extra high patent 
$6.80@ 7.20, high patent $6.50@6.90; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.30G 
6.50; first clears, unenriched $5.50 
a5.70, delivered Texas common 
points 


Hutchinson: Flour prices dropped 
sharply but could not keep up with 
views of buyers last week. As a re- 
sult, volume of new business was 
hardly up to expectations. Consid- 
erable interest developed, but the 
trade was slow to take hold. Bookings 
by mills of this area were mostly in 
the small category. They did not 
share in round lot buying by chains. 
Shipping directions came a shade more 
freely, and operations were edging 
forward. Prices were 25@30¢ sack 
under those of a week earlier. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: family 
patent $6.35@6.45, bakers patent 
$5.55@5.65, standard $5.45@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Fair sales were 
reported by mills. Operations aver- 
aged 85%, the same as in the pre- 
vious week. Prices closed unchanged 
on bakery flour but 10@20¢ lower on 


family flour. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Feb. 24: carlots, 
family short patent $6.35@7.60, 


standard patent $6.10@7.30; bakery, 
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unenriched short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard patent $6.20@6.30, straight 
grade $6.15@6.25; truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: Flour business showed some 
improvement last week, with fair 
bookings when the wheat market 
declined rapidly. Prices were about 
10¢ sack lower. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. For the third 
week production was reduced because 
of the boxcar shortage, which is still 
acute. One mill reported domestic 
sales at 175% of capacity. In others, 
they averaged 35%. There were no 
export sales. Shipping directions were 
heavy. Prices Feb. 23 were 15% 
sack lower, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Only a modest amount 
of spring wheat flour business was 
transacted last week. Sales averaged 
144.8% of capacity, compared with 
38.1% the previous week and 108% 
a year ago. 

The decline in wheat markets 
brought only a limited amount of fill- 
in business. Most buyers, it appeared, 
would not be encouraged to add to 
their forward bookings unless an- 
other upturn developed. Bookings for 
future requirements are still large, 
and for most bakers there is no press- 
ing reason to add to their contracts. 

Shipping directions were reported 
a little slower in the East, and move- 
ment of flour out of Buffalo was ham- 
pered by a boxcar shortage. Some 
mills were forced to close down for a 
time last week, and operations now 
are proceeding on a day-to-day basis, 
subject to arrival of sufficient emp- 
ties. 

Family flour business again consist- 
ed only of  price-date-of-shipment 
transactions. Prices on nationally ad- 
vertised brands were reduced 20¢ 
sack. 

Operations of mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 103% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 100% the previous 
week and 84% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 91% of capacity, compared with 
93% the preceding week and 84% in 
the comparable week of 1950. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35, short patent $6.20@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.50@6.85, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.55 @ 7.65, first clears $5.85@ 
6.50, whole wheat $5.90@6.25. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
for flour was slow to fair for most 
interior mills last week. Shipping di- 
rections were reported slow to good. 
Operations averaged 85% of capac- 
ity, compared with 90% the preced- 
ing week. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills report some 
new sales were made due to the 
market break early last week, but 
that the volume was not heavy. Ship- 
ping directions are reported as quite 
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good, with a very heavy demand for 
clears. 

Other central states mills advise 
a sizable amount of hard wheat flour 
business worked the middle of the 
week. Most of the business was with 
the bakery trade, both chains and in- 
dependents, over a widely scattered 
area. The pick up in sales came 
with reductions of 15@20¢ sack, in 
price. Some family and soft wheat 
business was worked, but the large 
volume seemed to be with the bak- 
ery trade on hard wheat, with a 
scattering of springs. Mill operations 
continue to be satisfactory. Clears 
held firm in the face of a declining 
wheat market as private exporters 
were active buyers. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 24: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.95, ordinary 
$6.10, top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.05; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.85, 
cake $6.85, pastry $5.85, soft straights 
$6, clears $5.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.10, standard patent $5.95, 
clears $5.60; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40, standard $6.30, clear $6.20, 
low protein clears $5.45. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week was very seriously 
affected by the shortage of empty 
boxcars in which to make shipments. 
The car situation has been getting 
more serious from day to day, ever 
since the termination of the switch- 
men’s walkout and towards the lat- 
ter part of last week became so 
acute that practically all the mills 
were working on an_ hour-to-hour 
basis, depending on the available 
empty cars at that time. All stor- 
age space in the mills has been util- 
ized, and the mills are wholly de- 
pendent on the cars for movement 
of their production. 

An Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion order as well as several Associ- 
ation of American Railroads orders 
require the railroads to forward as 
many as 800 cars daily westward to 
relieve the very serious shortage of 
cars in that area for export grain 
loading. 

There was little change in flour 
prices over the past week. Some 
types were lowered in an effort to 
stimulate some new bookings, but no 
reports of any substantial quantity 
of orders were received by the mills 
Local area bakers continue to keep 
their storage bins well filled and are 
in and out of the market from day to 
day. Larger bakers and grocery store 
chains are well booked up and are not 
interested at the present time, one 
large producer reported. 

Quotations Feb. 24: Spring family 
$8@8.10, high gluten $7.10@7.20, first 
clears $6.50@6.60, short patents $6.75 
@6.80, standards $6.60@6.70; soft 
winter straights $6.25@6.35, first 
clears $5.45@5.55, patents $6.50@ 
6.55, hard winter standards $6.40G 
6.50, first clears $6.10@6.20. 

New York: Several round lot pur- 
chases of southwesterns early in the 
week by a chain baker formed almost 
the only flour business done in the 
New York market. A few scattered 
fill-in bookings by the general trade, 
reaching very small totals, were 
prompted by the lower prices, but 
buyers as a whole were not inter- 
ested in replacements. Substantial 
balances remained on the books and 
the declines in wheat undermined 
confidence in prices. 

The trade was therefore completely 
willing to sit back and await devel- 
opments in consumption, in the mar- 
ket and in general affairs. Directions 
lagged, and in view of the acute 
boxcar shortage, it was fortunate that 
spot stocks in New York were ample 
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for requirements. 
about 20¢ lower. 

Quotations Feb. 24: Spring high 
glutens $7.10@7.20, standard patents 
$6.60@6.70, clears $6.55@6.70; south- 
western short patents $6.45@6.60, 
standard patents $6.25@6.40; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.80, straights 
$6 @6.60. 

Pittsburgh: Almost complete lack 
of interest was evident in the flour 
business the past week. Sales were 
of small volume and in _ hand-to- 
mouth amounts. Throughout the tri- 
state area bakeries have made com- 
mitments to cover needs for some 
time ahead. Jobbers also are well 
covered. Some interest was shown in 
soft wheat cake and pastry flour quo- 
tations, but few sales were closed. 

Family flour interest also was dull 
in both inquiries and sales. Again 
buyers are reasoning that even if 
wheat prices move to parity and 
flour costs advance, the higher prices 
even then compared to prevailing 
flour prices would not justify any ex- 
tensive flour commitments on this 
market. Directions continue good. 

Some large bakeries in the Ohio 
area bought heavily of clears; that 
is, they bought all some mills would 
sell them, as high protein clears con- 
tinued high priced and scarce. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Feb. 24: Bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.28@6.45, medium pat- 
ent $6.33@6.55, short patent $6.43@ 
6.65; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.63@6.87, medium patent $6.69@ 
6.90, short patent $6.73@6.92; clears 
$6.58@6.73; high gluten $7.12@7.32; 
family patent, advertised brands $8.06 
@8.30; other brands $7.14@7.83; pas- 
try and cake flours $6.31@7.33; Pa- 
cific Coast pastry flour $7. 

Chicago: New flour business this 
week was practically nil, with even 
the usual one and two carlot orders 
conspicuous by their limitation. Mills 
and distributors were having their 
headaches, however, in getting ship- 
ments made against old orders. Di- 
rections were good, but the scarcity 
of boxcars has become so serious that 
deliveries are running well behind. In 
a number of instances where sellers 
have attempted to substitute truck 
deliveries, they found themselves on 
long waiting lists or were faced with 
exorbitant freight charges. The situ- 
ation applies to both bakery and 
family flour trade. 

Quotations, Feb. 24: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.32 @6.47, standard patent $6.27 
@6.37, first clear $6.05@6.33, hard 
winter short patent $6.02@6.12, 95% 
patent $5.95@6.02, family flour $7.90; 
soft winter short patent $6.30@7.32, 
standard patent $5.95@7.17, first 
clear $6.17@6.30. 

Philadelphia: A new advance in 
the local rye market has increased 
buying resistance among bakers so 
that dealings are at a snail's pace. 
However, mill representatives expect 
some pickup in orders since many in 
the consuming trade have permitted 
stocks to decline for an extended pe- 
riod. The Feb. 24 quotation on rye 
white of $6.05@6.15 is 5¢ sack above 
that of a week ago. 

Boston: Flour values in the Boston 
market tumbled this week, but de- 
spite the extent of the decline, very 
little buying interest was awakened. 
Springs closed unchanged to 25¢ low- 
er, but first clears was the only 
grade to display any resistance to 
the trend. Hard winters dipped 15¢. 
Soft wheat flours were irregular. Pa- 
cifics and eastern straights actually 
closed slightly higher, improving 5@ 
10¢. High ratio and family grades 
finished 20@25¢ lower. 

Despite the fairly general resist- 
ance to the high prices which have 


Quotations were 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
prompt delivery 

Mpls Kans. City 8t. Louis 
$6.55 @7.65 ( a 


Chicago 
family . ‘ $6 
high 
short 
standard 
first 


Buffalo 
= 00 @8.10 
10@7.20 
6.2 : 5.75@6.80 
7@6.37 y “6.35 ‘ 6.3 5.60 @6.70 
clear Sexe 5@6.33 5.85 5.50 @ 6.60 
winter family 7.90 
winter short . 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family . 
soft winter short patent 
t winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, stan dard 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 

Hard 


32@6.47 
gluten . a. 


6.50 


Soft 


bulk 

Boston Pittsburgh 
family $8.06 @8.30 
high gluten 7 7.22 
short ‘ 5.854 5 724 
standard 75 5 
clear 5.55 @6.7 “26.80 624 
short 52 


Spring 1 
1 
v 
1 
1 
1 
standard ( 5.556 5 32a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft 


00@ 


first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour 

t flour 


Semolina 


family 
straight 4 
standard ‘ 5 @ 5.45 024 
white 5 
dark 
standard 


6.104 
bulk 6.944 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
@11.20 $10.95@11.25 
@10.70 10.45@10.75 

70@ 13.09 a 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent 3...@7.60 §$ t . 
Bluestem @6.82 u 
Bakery @6.90 _ a 
Pastry @6.51 ...@ 

**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-Ib. 


Spring top patent 
Spring second patent 


grades Spring exports§ 12 


cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, 








summarized from the 
packed in 100-Ib 


market reviews, are 
sacks, f.o0.b 


based on car 
at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran $ “55.00 $52.50053.5 $ a $ a $ 
d winter bran ‘ “ 49.254 49.50 a 
4 52.50@52.75 
a 
50@5 
1 60.00 a 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
$60.00@ 61.00 $ a 65.00 $ 
61.00 @ 62.00 @66.00 


Pittsburgh 


62.00 @ 63.50 a 


66 104 m67.7 
62.004 64.00 0 67.00 68.10 @68.7 

Middlings 

“a 68.00 

56.00 @ 60.00 


Spring bran 
“461.00 $ 
52.00 @ 60.00 53 


{Fort 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible 
Trade 


Shorts 
@ 61.00 


{Winnipeg 00 @ 60.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. William basis. 








supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 

in bushels (000's omitted) on Feb. 17 and the 
r~Wheat P Oats Rye— Barley 
1951 1950 § 1951 1950 1951 1950 195 1 1950 
45 ‘ 3,7 3 5 3,376 99 12 7 221 13 3 

200 

2,985 


secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago 


3,006 
7.985 


Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 


75 67,601 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 





in cents per bushel 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 


Chicago————- —— Kansas City — Minneapolis 
y Sept. May July a May July 
251% 246% 242% 3% 480 482 
248% 241% 239% 240% 479% 480 
249% 242% 240% 241% i79 480 


uit rH 


May 





July 


248% 242% 239% 240% 481 


245% 241 37% 238% 482 





RYE ~ -- 


Winnipeg 
May July 
186% 188 9% 4 4 209% 2073 
183% 185% 
185 1874 


——OATS -—- 
Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July Mar May May 
nN 186% 103% 103 41% 
211% 208% 185% 16 102 92% 


2204 216 18 104% 103% 94 


187% 192% 24 22 215 103% 
186% 193% 228 7% 101% 


92% 
101% 92% 











poe, nd 
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prevailed in the past month, the pres- 
ent quotations did not seem to stir 
any buying interest among the lead- 
ing flour users. While some of the 
operators displayed some interest it 
seemed that the price breaks in the 
wheat market paced most buyers’ 
ideas of values, and just about when 
they were ready to make a com- 
mitment a fresh sign of weakness 
would cancel the transaction. 

However, the principle of extreme 
caution is not unusual in this area 
and it will probably take a moderate 
price recovery to stimulate the busi- 
ness which most mill agents antici- 
pated. This extreme caution did not 
prevail among the smaller buyers 
as there was considerable activity 
in that segment of the trade, and 
the volume of business was believed 
to be impressive. 

Quotations Feb. 24: spring short 
patents $6.7206.82, standards $6.62 
@6.72, high gluten $7.22@7.32, first 
clears $6.62@6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.520@6.62, standards $6.32 
a 6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.97 
@7.17, eastern soft winter straights 
$6.02@6.62, high ratio $7.02@7.87; 
family $8.22. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
who had predicted it would take a 
sharp price break in flour to generate 
buying interest in the commodity 
have had that conclusion confirmed 
the past few days when a moderate 
reaction in the local market found 
dealings continuing on a minimized 
basis. The decline affected all types 
of flour and amounted to a uniform 
15¢ sack in everything except spring 
first clear, which retreated an ad- 
ditional 5¢, making it a total of 20¢ 
lower than a week ago. 

It was pointed out once more that 
bakers are in no rush to buy because 
present mill postings are still ma- 
terially above the levels at which 
they last purchased. These takings 
built up supplies to the point where 
the average baker feels he can af- 
ford to sit back and await develop- 
ments. 

A factor in the decision to defer 
commitments is the threat of price 
ceilings being imposed, with many 
in the consuming trade confident that 
any maximums established will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
present costs. 

About the only activity in the 
local market is the result of odd- 
lot purchases by a handful of smaller 
operators, and some salesmen say 
that February is likely to go down 
in history as one of the worst months 
in flour-buying. 

Quotations Feb 





24: spring family 
$8@8.25, high gluten $7.2577.35, 
short patent $6.8576.95, standard 
patent $6.750 6.85, first clear $6.70 
@6.80; hard winter short patent $6.65 
@ 6.75, standard $6.55 7 6.65; soft win- 
ter standard $5.14@ 5.45. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were of 
a moderate to increased pace last 
week. The sales were principally for 
replacement and shipment during the 
month. Hard winters enjoyed the 
greater portion of the business which 
came from the baking and jobbing 
trades. A slight increase was also no- 
ticed in northern spring sales since 
the differential over hard winters has 
narrowed somewhat. In a few in- 
stances sales were made for ship- 
ment into the first half of April. 

Cracker and cookie bakers contin- 
ue to enjoy a good demand for their 
products and are purchasing soft win- 
ters in moderate amounts for March 
delivery. The central states type 
showed the bulk of the sales. Paci- 
fic Coast soft winters continued in 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(In cents per bushel) 








Feb Feb Feb Feb Feb 
19 l 2 26 
I 
‘ 7 
Giulft 1 69 9 69 67 
Guilt 69 67 67 67 65 
East ( ast t 7 72 72 69 
West ¢ 64 ; 64 64 
*Gulf to all of Europe Mediterranean 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 
tGulf to Far last and adjacent areas 





Americas, West Indies and 





rather poor demand, with little or no 
business being transacted. Cake flours 
continued to move rather slowly with 
cake bakers finding a more spotty de 
mand in the retail market, particu- 
larly on the larger type of cakes. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
improvement, with stocks on hand 
slightly heavier. Export flour sales 
were relatively light, although inquir- 
ies were more numerous. Only small 
lots have been sold and principally to 
the Netherlands importers. Very lit- 
tle business was being done with Lat- 
in American countries 

Quotations Feb. 24, packed in 100- 
lb. papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6@6.10, standard $5.85@6, 
first clear $5.30@5.50; spring bakery 
short patent $6.55@6.70, standard 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $6.3546.60, 
high gluten $6.70@6.95; soft wheat 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight 
$5.754 5.95, first clear $4.85@5.15, 
high ratio cake $6.45@6.85; Pacific 
Coast $7.10@7.20, pastry $6.40@6.55 
Basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was quiet last 
week, with production down some- 
what from recent highs but still of 
satisfactory volume, according to flour 
salesmen. Flour mills were not hit 
quite as hard by the boxcar shortage 
as were exporters, but the free move- 
ment of grain was heavily restricted, 
and mills had to schedule their oper- 
ations very carefully, taking into con- 
sideration their wheat inventories at 
the same time they made delivery 
commitments. Soft wheat grades 
were down somewhat, while the hard 
wheat blends advanced. Family pat- 


ent $7.60, bluestem $6.82, bakery 
$6.90, pastry $6.51 
Portland: Flour bookings were 


fairly good last week but were con- 
fined principally to the domestic 
trade. Mills were getting only nomi- 
nal amounts of export business. Mill 
operations were considerably cur- 
tailed as a result of lack of volume 
business. The Army has been taking 
some flour, but broad volume con- 
tinues to be lacking, especially with 
interior mills 

Flour quotations Feb. 24: High glu- 
ten $7.04, all Montana $6.90, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.81, bluestem 
bakers $6.79, cake $7.62, pastry $6.56, 
whole wheat 100% $6.33, graham 
$6.07, cracked wheat $6.14. 

The flour market was quiet at 
Seattle. Production was down some- 
what from recent highs but was still 
of satisfactory volume. The boxcar 
shortage hampered operations. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: After holding 
out for a higher price, in the face 
of the British Ministry of Food’s 
offer to book flour at the March 
price, the mills finally closed the 
deal for April shipment at Canadian 
$13.09 sack of 280-lb., an increase 
of 39¢ over the former price. The 
price rise was deemed to be war- 
ranted in view of the present state 
of the international flour market. 

Other export deals include book- 


ings for Italy for April-May ship- 
ment. These sales will be subject 
to confirmation by the Canadian 
Wheat Board which, due to the pre- 
vailing shortage of wheat, is watch- 
ing the situation carefully. Other 
complications facing the exporters 
include a shortage of sacks and a 
scarcity of boxcars as a result of the 
tie-up of Canadian-owned cars fol- 
lowing the U.S. railroad strike. 
Foreign orders now booked, to- 
gether with domestic demand which 
continues at a good level, is sufficient 
to keep the mills working at or 
near capacity for some time to come 
Quotations Feb. 24: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to the UK 
government regulation flour $12.70 
per 280-lb. to end of March, $13.09 
per 280-lb. to end of April. 
Following the hike in winter wheat 
prices, the flour is considered to be 
too high in price to be attractive 
and consequently demand is slow 
Quotations Feb. 24: export $5.40 per 
100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 
The price hike in winter wheat 
was occasioned by an increased ex- 
port demand together with a slow- 
down in supplies coming forward 
from the farms due to transporta- 
tion difficulties. Quotations Feb. 24: 
$2.20@ 2.25 bu., f.o.b. shipping point; 
export $2.53 bu., f.a.s. Halifax. 
Winnipeg: Canacian flour worked 
from Canadian mills for export last 
week totaled approximately 931,700 


bbls., with six countries signatory 
to the IWA taking approximately 
837,300 bbl. Buyers were Italy, U.K., 





Trinidad, Panama, Netherland An- 
tilles and Nigeria. Class 2 sales of 
flour totaling 94,400 bbl., went to 
Indonesia, Hong Kong and Singapore 
Domestic trade continues on a fair- 
ly good scale, with supplies on hand 
sufficient to meet all requirements 

Quotations Feb. 24: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $10.95@11.25, second patents 
$10.45 @ 10.75, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.05@ 10.25 

Vancouver: 
sales of 


Only limited export 
Canadian flour from this 
coast were confirmed last week. Ex- 
porters said there was fairly sub- 
stantial interest from buyers across 
the Pacific, but continued scarcity 
of ocean freight space coupled with 
the dwindling supplies of milling 
wheat in Canada are holding back 
sales. Hong Kong, Singapore and In- 
donesia were all reported to be in- 
terested in Canadian flour but no 
business was reported 

A flood of continued to 
come out of Manila regarding the 
future of Philippine requirements 
The most current of these are to the 
effect that orders for two months’ 
supplies may be placed at one time. 
This would be some 1,400,000 50-Ib 
bags since the normal requirements 
run around 700,000 bags a month 
There is also a report that a bill 
is now before the Philippine senate 
requiring all flour imports to be vita- 
mized according to U.S. standards. 
Generally speaking Canadian mills 
do not sell such flour, but if the 
law passes no doubt mills here would 
be forced to fall in line. 

Domestic flour business remains 
steady. Prices are unchanged, al- 
though one or two mills have indi- 
eated higher prices. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents $11 in 98’s cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $9.70 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $10.95@11.50. 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Buying 
dropped off further, 
fairly firm. The boxcar’ shortage 
hampered shipments considerably. 
Middlings were in best demand. Quo- 
tations: Bran $52.50@53.50, stand- 
ards midds. $54@55.50, flour midds. 
$55.50@ 56, red dog $57@57.50. 

Duluth: Demand is fair to good, 
the trend is higher and supplies are 
adequate. Quotations: Pure bran 
$52.50@ 53.50, standard bran $52@53, 
standards midds. $53 @ 54, flour midds. 
$54.50, mixed feeds $53.50, red dog 
50. 


of millfeed 
but prices held 





Kansas City: Demand slowed down 
somewhat this week after having been 
good for most of last week. Offerings 
were fair to good. Quotations, Feb. 
26: bran $49.25@49.50, shorts $54.75 
a 55.50. 

Wichita: 
heavy last 


Millfeed demand was 
week, with supplies in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 23: Bran $49@ 49.50, shorts 
$54.75 @55.50. Bran declined $1.50@ 
1.75 ton and shorts 50@75¢ ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 








Salina: Demand was good. Bran 
was $1.50 ton lower and shorts about 
50¢ ton lower. Supplies were about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $48 
a 48.50, gray shorts $54@54.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was 
good throughout, the trade taking all 
offerings on the downturns and on 
subsequent rallies. Prices were down 
$1.254@2 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $48.50049, gray shorts 
$54.25 @ 54.75. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Feb. 24: 
bran $56.50 @ 57.50, gray shorts $62.50 
a63.50, delivered Texas common 
points; about $1.50 lower on bran 
and 50¢ off on shorts, compared with 
the week previous. Demand was im- 
proving, while offerings showed a 
declining trend. 

Oklahoma City: Bran closed $1.80 
lower than in the previous week and 
shorts were $1.20 lower. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $51.20@52.20, 
mill run $54@55, shorts $56.80@ 
57.80; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Bran $55, standard midds. 
$580 58.50, red dog $61.50, flour 
midds. $60. Demand fair, supplies 
iight 

St. Louis: Bran was a little firm- 
er, but offerings are light. Shorts 
have been in fairly good demand this 
past week. Quotations: bran $52.50@ 
52.75, shorts $59.50@59.75, spot de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production in this 
area was seriously affected last week 
by the shortage of boxcars in which 
to make shipments. Several of the 
large mills were working from hour 
to hour, depending on the supply of 
empty cars placed at their loading 
platforms. Demand was_ reported 
good, and prices were advanced on 
all types. Quotations: standard bran 
$60@61, standard midds. $61@62, 
flour midds. $62@63.50, red dog $62 
a 64 

Boston: Activity in the local mill- 
feed market continued to boom this 
week, with the Canadian feeds en- 
joying the bulk of the business due 
to the existing favorable price dif- 
ferential in comparison with domestic 
feeds. However, as the rise continued 
it was obvious that the volume of 
individual commitments was slight- 
ly under the preceding week’s aver- 
age. Prices gained $1.50@3. Quota- 
tions Feb. 24: standard bran $64, mid- 
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dlings $65 


$75 


mixed feeds $65, red dog 


Philadelphia: With plans being laid 
for heavier feeding, demand 
for millfeed has picked up moderate- 
ly here and the local market is dis- 
playing a stronger undertone. Mean- 
while, supplies are not very heavy 
The Feb. 24 list of quotations shows 
standard bran up $2 from last week 
to $65, standard midds. up $3 to $66, 
and red dog up $2 to S67. 


spring 
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bran $57.30@58.30, shorts $57.30@ 
59.30, middlings $60.30@63.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was no appre- 
ciable increase in demand for rye 
flour, and sales remained slow. Quo- 
tations: Pure white rye $5.50@6, me- 
dium rye $5.30@5.60, dark rye $4.55 
a 5.05. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions were reported fair. Quota- 
tions Feb. 24: pure white $6.17, me- 
dium $5.97, dark $5.42, rye meal 
$5.67. 

Buffalo: Rye flour demand con- 
tinued to hold up and some fair 
amounts were reported taken by sev- 
eral leading rye bread bakers in this 
area last week. There was no change 
in prices. Seasonal weather is help- 
ing the consumption of rye flour prod- 
ucts. Quotations: white rye $6.10@ 
6.25, medium $6@6.10, dark $5.40@ 
5.50. 

New York: Higher quotations on 
rye flour checked buying and the 
market last week was dull. Pure 
white patents $6.10@6.16. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
practically nil last week as the box- 
car shortage is still causing a great 
deal of trouble for mills. Only a few 
scattered small lots were reported. 
White patent rye $5.73, medium $5.53, 
dark $4.50@4.78. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour were 
small and scattered last week fol- 
lowing the development of some buy- 
ing the previous week-end. No inter- 
est in large purchases was shown at 
prevailing quotations. Directions 
were good. Fancy white rye No. 1 
$5.99@ 6.20, medium $5.74@5.90, dark 
$5.33@ 5.49, blended $6.41@7.08, rye 
meal $5.49@5.70. 

Portland: White 
dark $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good 
in domestic outlets, but export book- 
ings are few. The market is, how- 
ever, firming up. Quotations Feb. 24: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $6, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. cottons $7.25, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is only a fair de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
with no export sales of importance 
reported during the week. Quotations 
Feb. 24: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.60@5.80 in the three prairie prov- 
inces, Oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.75 
a7. 


rye $6.85, pure 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.61 in 100-lb. sacks, Feb. 
26; 20-0z packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. H. MURCH STARTS 
FIRM IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The D. H. Murch 
Co. has been established here by 
D. H. Murch to handle feed concen- 
trates and ingredients. Mr. Murch 
represented the Fishel Products Co. 
on the Pacific Coast 10 years. 

He will represent that firm in Wis- 
consin and Michigan through his new 
firm and will add other lines of serv- 
ice. Address of the new firm is 4041 
Xerxes Ave. S. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALES INCREASE 

PHILADELPHIA — American 
Stores Co. reports January sales of 
$46,623,662, an increase of 21.2% over 
the $38,477,819 in the same month 
last year. Sales for the 10 months 
ended Jan. 31 totaled $348,398,890, as 
against $343,887,023 in the compar- 
able period a year ago, an increase 
of 11.8%. 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
A good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA e ELevator B—FREMONT 








Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


Vattey Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





9 ELECTRIC BUILDING 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





King Doyle, 28-year-old president 
of the King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
has been elected president of the 
Lowell Board of Trade. He is one of 
the youngest millers in the state. As 
president of the Board of Trade, he 
follows in the footsteps of his father, 
the late William C. Doyle, who head- 
ed the board shortly after World 
War I. 

e 

Herbert B. Wilson of the sales staff 
of the Huber Baking Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., was recently presented with 
the company’s “salesman of the year” 
award George F. Huber, Jr., com- 
pany president, presented a citation 
and a wrist watch to Mr. Wilson. The 
award is presented annually to the 
member of the Huber sales force who 
has the highest sales increase for the 
year. 

& 

Irving G. Hawkins, former super- 
visor of sales in the Amarillo district 
for General Mills, Inc., has been made 
division office sales assistant in the 
grocery products department of the 
southwestern’ division, Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Hawkins has been connect- 
ed with General Mills since 1936. He 
succeeds George Champlin, who was 
recently transferred to Little Rock. 

6 

Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was elect- 
ed a vice president of the Canadian 
Council of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce at the group’s annual 
meeting in Toronto recently. 

* 

Mrs. W. N. Kelly, wife of W. N. 
Kelly, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is making 
a satisfactory recovery following a 
heart attack Feb. 21. 

* 

P. T. Treanor, general sales man- 
ager of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, was a recent New York visi- 
tor, calling on the trade there. 

a 

M. J. Anderson, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales, Hutchinson (Kan- 
sas) Bag Co., attended the recent 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention at New Orleans. 

es 

John Hekman, president of the 
Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Grand Rapids Chamber 
of Commerce director, has had peti- 
tions out for his candidacy as a direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. 

ae 


Ellis Blumberg, an associate of 
Harry N. Bernheimer in the flour dis- 
tributing business in Philadelphia, is 
on an air-rail-water vacation to Mi- 
ama and Havana. 

eo 

E. P. Cline, executive secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., Atlanta, 
has been confined to his home in re- 
cent weeks with an attack of virus 
flu. 

e 


Mrs. Sarah Freihofer, 73, widow of 
William Freihofer, one of the foun- 
ders of the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, suffered a fractured hip 
in a recent head-on automobile colli- 
sion in which six others were also 
hurt. Mr. Freihofer, who wes presi- 


dent of the baking firm for 36 years, 
died in 1932. 
a 

Roger Hickman, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been elected 
a director of the Lake Shippers Clear- 
ance Assn. He fills the vacancy on 
the board resulting from the death 
of George S. Mathieson. 

s 

R. H. Drake, sales manager of the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
was in New York last week. While 
there he made his headquarters with 
J. H. Blake, flour broker. From New 
York Mr. Drake went to New Eng- 
land and other eastern flour centers. 
Mr. Blake left during the week to 
visit for several days at Childs, Md. 


David Wilson, Jr., manager of the 
durum department in the New York 
office of King Midas Flour Mills, and 
Mrs. Wilson and their two sons left 
New York by plane Feb. 21 for Min- 
neapolis, where Mr. Wilson's mother 
and father celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary 

£ 

F. J. FitzPatrick, vice president of 
the Simonds-Shields Theis Grain Co 
and president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, was the subject of 
an article by the About Town col- 
umnist, Landon Laird, in the Kansas 
City Star Feb. 23. An outline of the 
executive's business career was _ in- 
cluded 

2 


H. W. Tibbals, Elyria, Ohio, flour 
broker, and Mrs. Tibbals have re- 
turned from a six-week trip to Flor- 
ida. On their way to Florida, they 
attended the state bakers’ conven- 
tion at Cincinnati and then went on 
by way of New Orleans and Biloxi, 
Miss. 

¢ 


Jack H. Rathbone, president and 
general manager of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, arrived in 
New York Feb. 22. Mr. Rathbone, 
who plans to stay until the end of 
the month, made his headquarters 
with William Purcell, flour broker, 
who represents the company in the 
metropolitan area. 

= 

H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, was guest 
speaker Feb. 21 at a meeting of the 
student marketing club of Oklahoma 
University at Norman. 

= 

Wilfred D. Vernon and Humphrey 
B. Vernon of Spillers, Ltd., London, 
were Minneapolis visitors last week 
Their trip has taken them to a num- 
ber of milling centers in this country 
They will return to London by way 
of New York, sailing from there 
March 2 

= 

R. J. Pinchin, president of Renown 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and vice 
president and manager of Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was 
a business caller in Minneapolis Feb. 
23 and 24. 

e 

J. G. Dixon, director of sales for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from a_ business 
trip to Chicago. 


Ralph B. Potts, director of re- 
search for the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was a caller last 
week at the offices of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTROLS EXPLAINED FOR 
MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Local Office of 
Price Stabilization representatives 
were guests of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at the 
group’s monthly meeting. 

About 30 members of the club met 
at the University Club of St. Paul 
Feb. 23 to hear the new control regu- 
lations explained. Phillip Neville, re- 
gional OPS director at Minneapolis, 
Harry Sieben, head of the St. Paul 
district office, and Joseph J. Tepley 
of the St. Paul office, defined various 
sections of the OPS regulations, with 
Mr. Tepley explaining the rulings in 
detail. A question and answer period 
followed. 

The regular business session of the 
allied trades group included discus- 
sions of the regional meetings planned 
by the association in cooperation with 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
the coming appearance here of the 
Ice Follies and bakers’ tie-ins with 
the show, and plans for the coming 
convention of Minnesota bakers May 
14-15. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the bakers’ 
association, described the forthcom- 


DEATHS 


E. W. Mente, New Orleans, founder 
of Mente & Co., bag manufacturer, 
died Feb. 10 at the age of 93. He was 
born in Germany, came to the U.S. at 
the age of 16 and settled in Cincin- 
nati, where he started Mente & Co., 
parent of the New Orleans bag firm 
He disposed of his interest in the bag 
company in 1918, after it had been 
established in New Orleans. A year 
later he and E. V. Benjamin pur- 
chased the Myles Salt Co., which Mr 
Mente sold in 1947. Mr. Mente never 
married. 














Ernest W. Taylor, 70, former pres- 
ident of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
died Feb. 18. A former regional head 
of the Farmers National Grain Corp 
and president of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., Mr. Taylor served as pres- 
ident of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
in 1933 and 1934. He is survived by 
the widow, Edna, and a daughter, 
Mrs. J. Phil Redgwick, both of 
Omaha. 


Charles C. Smith, 82, past presi- 
dent of the Kansas Seed & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and member of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, died at his 
home in Conway Springs, Kansas, 
Feb. 23. He had lived in Conway 
Springs since childhood and had been 
a grain dealer for 50 years, with ele- 
vators in Conway Springs, Milton, 
Millerton and Ewell. A daughter, Mrs. 
Margaret Smith, and two grandsons 
survive. 


Edmund P. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was killed Feb. 22 in a crash of a 
private airplane near Paxton, Neb. 
See story on page 11. 


C. Martin Hamm, London flour im- 
porter, died in London recently. Story 
on page 10. 
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ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 250-BBL. 
apacity flour mill A condition Avail- 
t n date of purchase 
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Address 903, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneay s 2, Minn 
| MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv Tr ee ce 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BELLMAN, 
published 1906-19, are wanted by the 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 So. 6th S8t., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 














ing regional meetings, which are 
planned for the Saulpaugh Hotel, 
Mankato, March 13; St. Cloud Hotel, 
St. Cloud, March 15; Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, March 27, and the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe in Minneapolis March 29. 
The meetings will start at 2:30 p.m. 
in the first two cities and 2 p.m. in 
Duluth and Minneapolis. The cock- 
tail lounge, sponsored by the Minne- 
sota allied trades, will operate from 


5 to 7 p.m. 

W. E. Lingren, The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, president of the al- 
lieds, was named general chairman 
for the allied trades’ participation in 
the state convention. 

Other committees and their chair- 
men follow: Allied luncheon, H. H. 
Ferrell, International Milling Co., 
and M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.; baker-allied lunch- 
eon, Mr. Lingren and R. H. Hansen, 


Standard Brands, Inc.; cocktail 
lounge, E. W. Scharf, General Mills, 
Inc.; entertainment, E. T. LeMire, 


International Milling Co.; 
tion, Mr. Swanson; registration, R. 
M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., H. L. 
Kevern, Swift & Co., and George E. 
Ruud, S. Gumpert Co. 


informa- 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL FMEA MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR MAY 13 


WASHINGTON-—The anuual meet- 
ing of the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
has been set for 2 p.m., Sunday, May 
13 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment by Miss Helen Gervais, associa- 
tion secretary. The meeting will im- 
mediately precede the Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention, which 
opens Monday, May 14. 

Miss Gervais said members are 
urged to make hotel reservations for 
the meeting as soon as possible. Res- 
ervations may be made through Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the 
MNF, Chicago. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





We Salute . 


the Milling and Baking Industries 


of America for their contribution 
to the health of the nation on 


this Tenth anniversary of enriched 
BREAD—Your Best and 


Cheapest Food bread. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 LD. 27 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


M lle 14 Oy 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 ° 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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U.S. Grain Exports Drop Sharply 
to $1,045 Million in Fiscal Year 


WASHINGTON— Exports of grains 
and preparations, which had reached 
an all-time peak in value of $1,746 
million in 1947-48 and declined slight- 
ly during the next year, dropped 
sharply to only $1,045 million in the 
fiscal year 1949-50. (See Table 1.) 

In prewar years, the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations reports, 
shipments of grain amounted to only 
about 12% of total U.S. agricultural 
exports. In postwar years, however, 
the proportion rose rapidly as food 
shortages became more acute, as im- 
porting countries gave high priorities 
to foods and as consumers turned to 
bread as a relatively inexpensive 
source of food. 

In 1947-48, a year of widespread 
wheat crop failures in western 
Europe, and of high world prices for 
grains, U.S. exports of grains reached 
their highest value and accounted for 
50% of all agricultural products 
shipped from the U.S. In quantity, 
however, the peak was reached in 
1948-49, when prices were somewhat 
lower 

Last year as larger supplies of 
grains and other foods became avail- 
able in foreign countries, U.S. grain 
exports decreased sharply and 
amounted to only 35% of total agri- 
cultural exports. Exports of all grains 
by country of destination are shown 
in Table 2 

Decrease Sharply 

Exports of wheat, including flour, 
amounted to two thirds of total grain 
exports in the latest fiscal period, al- 
though they had decreased from an 
all-time peak of 500 million ‘bushels 
(excluding wheat imported under 
bond for milling and reexport) in 
1948-49 to 299 million in 1949-50. This 
was a decrease of 40°. In value the 
decrease was from $1,307 million to 
$695 million, or 47% 

The value declined relatively more 
than the quantity because world 
wheat prices fell and because a sub- 
stantial proportion of U.S. exports 
was made under the provisions of the 
International Wheat Agreement at 
prices somewhat less than the current 
market. In addition flour, which is 
relatively more expensive than grain, 
fell from - to 16% of the total (in 
terms of grain). 

Siesets of wheat (including flour) 
to the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation countries de- 
creased $430 million in the aggre- 
gate. Shipments to Germany and Italy 
declined mainly because of larger pro- 
duction of wheat and other feedstuffs 
in those countries. In Italy, especially, 


there has been a progressive increase 
in wheat output in each year since 
the war. France in 1949—as a result 
of larger wheat and other food sup- 
plies—-was a wheat-exporting nation. 

Exports of wheat and flour to In- 
dia dropped from $56 million to less 
than $500,000 as that country’s supply 
improved and as it shifted its pur- 
chases to non-dollar countries. Ex- 
ports to the Philippines decreased 
from $16 million to $9 million and 
shipments to China, which had 
amounted to $9 million in 1948-49, 
were negligible in 1949-50. Exports to 
Brazil fell from $40 million in 1948-49 
to less than $500,000 in the most re- 
cent fiscal year as that country shift- 
ed most of its purchases of wheat and 








MILLING 
ENGINE ERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore « Kansas City, Mo. 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANS SAS ° 








Do stem @ileyteacme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











DIXIE LILY 


aot" "ed 


THE BUHLER 1 MILL & & ELEVATOR co. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., M hi 











Kansas City, Kan 
Atlonta-Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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flour to Argentina in order to save 
dollars. 

In the case of at least two coun- 
tries, however, exports of wheat and 
flour increased in 1949-50. They were 
the U.K.—up $8 million—and Tur- 
key (normally a small surplus-pro- 
ducing country) up more than $13 
million. 

About two thirds of all wheat and 
flour exported by the U.S. in 1949-50 
moved under the International Wheat 
Agreement. If exports to Germany 
prior to its ratification of the agree- 
ment on May 15, 1950, are included, 
sales to agreement countries amount- 
ed to more than four fifths of the to- 
tal. Practically all of the non-agree- 
ment wheat exported was accounted 
for by that going to Germany and 
Japan, although smaller amounts 
went to Spain and Turkey and to cer- 
tain member countries prior to their 
ratification of the agreement. Sev- 
eral ECA countries also bought wheat 
before congressional action in Octo- 
ber permitted the financing of ship- 
ments under the agreement. 

Under terms of the agreement the 
U.S. and three other wheat-exporting 
nations — (Australia, Canada and 
France)—-guaranteed to sell agree- 
ment countries specified amounts of 
wheat at prices not to exceed the 
equivalent of $1.80 bu. About 40 im- 
porting countries in turn agreed to 
purchase stated amounts of wheat at 
prices not lower than those provided 
in the agreement. 

Exports of corn, which amounted 
to about as much as the total of all 
small grains, excluding wheat, in- 
creased 23% in quantity and 13% in 
value in 1949-50 as compared with 
the previous fiscal year. The increase 
resulted from large supplies of feed- 
stuff in the U.S. at the same time 
that shortages existed abroad. Argen- 
tina, normally the world’s largest corn 
exporting nation, experienced a crop 
failure. There was also an increase 
in requirements of western Europe, 
where large amounts of feed were 
needed because of the expanding live- 
stock production. 

Exports of rye, barley, oats, grain 
sorghum and rice each decreased mod- 
erately in value in 1949-50. Quantities 
also decreased except in the case of 
rice. 

TABLE 1 


Total 
Grain pags tural 
exports e rts 
million de ware 

1934-35 

1938-39 average 

1945-46 

1946-47 . 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 


TABLE 2 
1948-49 1949-50 
Country million dollars 
I KK . ° i 5.3 
Austria ... 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Nethe rls ands 
Other O.E.E.C. 
countries 
Cuba 
Brazil . . : 
Other Latin Amer 
Republics 
Canada (incl New- 
foundland an d 
Labrador)* ..... 
Japan . 
India .. 
All others . 
Total . 1,711.9 1,045.1 
*Excluding $19.9 million of grains sent 
to Canada in 1949-50 for storage, total grain 
exports to that country were ‘ig million 
representing an increase of 36° from the 
previous fiscal year. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5* 10u1s: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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MPERIAL 


It requires extra time and effort 
to make a better flour. That extra 
care must start with wheat selec- 
tion and carry on right through 
until the flour reaches the bakery. 
That’s why we say that Imperial 
bakery flour is the best cared for 
flour you can find anywhere. 
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The 


WALNUT CREEK 


LLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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Nf WN RELLY 
A coma 


KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY | 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THERE'S A PROFIT TIED TO 
THESE APRON STRINGS 


—The Patented* P/K Apron Bag 


Perfect package and perfect premium— 


without the conventional premium headaches. 


co, PK Apron Bags 






. Ne coupons 


No extra packing or shipping 





OHIO STATE FAIR EXHIBIT—The educational exhibit sponsored at the 
1950 Ohio State Fair by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., was 
shown to members of the association at the 72nd annual mid-winter meeting 
recently in Cincinnati. Entitled “More Dollars for Your Wheat,” the exhibit 
was designed to impress farmers with the proper care of wheat to prevent 
losses from sick wheat and insect damage. Ralph H. Brown, center, the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, association president, reports that the exhibit 
prompted much favorable comment. At Mr. Brown’s right is James Kile, 
Kileville, Ohio. Also pictured is C. C. Welch, Columbus representative of the 
New England By-Products Co. A story of the group’s annual meeting ap- 
peared on page 25 of the Jan. 9 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERS ee agrenn miller of - eon 

Oast, ir. £ ers was one of the - 

GROUP NAMES S.M. LOLLIS ganizers of the Albers Bros. Milling 

COLUMBIA. S.C S. M. Lollis, ©9- in 1905, with his brothers, Ber- 

American Bakeries Co., Anderson, 4rd, Henry, George and Frank. The 

was elected president of the South Albers properties were sold to the 
Farclinn Bakers Council, Inc. at the Carnation Co. in 1929 


innual meeting of the organization BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
here 
R. M. Seybold, Derst Baking Co., BALTIMORE PORT WHEAT 

: Savannah, Ga., was elected vice presi- EXPORTS RISE SHARPLY 
; dent, and James E. Swan, Jr., Claus- BALTIMORE--Wheat exports in- 
i sen's Bakeries, Inc., Columbia, name@ creased sharply last month from the 
; treasure! Port of Baltimore over figures for 
4 The following were elected direc- January, 1950, it was announced here 
; tors for one year: J. A. Arnau, Co- by the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
; lumbia Baking Co., Greenville, the merce 
¢ : ; j ‘ - 
4 retiring president; J. M. Laverty, Pal- A total of 2,541,843 bu. wheat was 
} metto Baking Co., Orangeburg; H. exported in January of this year com- 
i Gleaton, Claussen’s Bakeries, Green- pared to 1,085,849 bu. for the cor- 
a 
< 
bd 


ville, and O. L. Cross, American Bak- yesponding month a year ago. Corn 
eries Co., Florence. Harlan B. Stout, exports also increased last month. 
2629 Monroe St., Columbia, was re- 
appointed executive secretary of the 
group by the executive board 


AAS BAKERY TESTED 


eg Be el NEES) F O'DONNELL NAMED QUALITY FLOURS 
wees , Mie yo TRIANGLE CO. PRESIDENT 
PORTLAND, ORE John F. Wisdom 


O'Donnell has been elected president 








=) 
of the Triangle Milling Co., Portland, e 
formula feed manufacturer. Aloysius FLOUR 
Driever was elected vice president, : 
¢ " s > High Low Protein 
and True L. Sims was chosen secre- retaie Mellow Type 


tary-treasurer. 
These officers and William Albers Wide Tolerance Flours Make 


now constitute the board of directors H . 
: a Production Hours 
of the company with Mr. Albers as PPY . - 


board chairman. ay fa ’ Ie 

The Triangle Milling Co. was or- NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
ganized by Mr. Albers, Mr. Driever MILLS COMPANY 

and Mr. Sims, together with Theodore OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Schommer, in 1931 and purchased the 
predecessor company, the Triangle 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


/)y) MILLERS OF 
Y) PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 176. & ® 
? S Kansas City + Buffalo + New York WH EAT and RYE 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 0 ti U 4 Te 4 | El t r 
Wassanes ©: tinae, So, Pine Pose, peraring Union rermindi cievaro 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 




















Of course there are flours you 
can buy cheaper than POLAR 
BEAR, but there 
MM are none that will 
a produce a better loaf 

of bread. 


re FOUNDED BY 
Deal | ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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KANSAS 


Why does SUNNY KANSAS rank 
in the forefront of bakery flours? The 


answer is simple. 


SUNNY KANSAS 


is produced from the choicest hard 
winter wheats by an organization pos- 


sessing all the technical equipment and 
abilities that modern-day flour pro- 
duction requires. You will find such 


quality reflected 


in your bread, too. 


i 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
> KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgie Chicago, lll. 


Dalles, Texes 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


coe MB... 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















“What was the hardest thing you 
learned at the university?” asked the 
proud papa. 

“How to open bottles with a quar- 
ter,” answered the son. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A boy scout found an envelope con- 
taining tickets. The envelope bore a 
name and address, and the boy, ac- 
companied by his younger brother, 
went there at once. 

On accepting the tickets, the right- 
ful owner thanked the boy and of- 
fered him a dollar. 

“Sorry, I’m a scout,” said the boy; 
“this is my good deed for the day.” 

The man was on the point of re- 
turning the bill to his wallet when 
the scout went on: “But my little 
brother here isn’t.” 

¢¢¢ 

Stephen Douglas, at a gathering at 
which Lincoln was also present, made 
remarks about Lincoln’s lowly sta- 
tion in life and said that his first 
meeting with him had been across 
the counter of a general store. He 
finally ended his remarks by saying, 
“And Mr. L. was a very good bar- 
tender, too.” 

There was a roar of laughter at 
this, but it quieted down considerably 
when Mr. Lincoln replied in his calm 
manner: 

“What Mr. Douglas has said, gen- 
tlemen, is true enough; I did keep a 
grocery, and I did sell cotton, can- 
dles and cigars, and sometimes whis- 
key; but I remember in those days 
that Mr. Douglas was one of my best 
customers. Many a time have I stood 
on one side of the counter and sold 
whiskey to Mr. Douglas on the other 
side, but the difference between us 
now is this: I have left my side of 
the counter, but Mr. Douglas still 
sticks to his as tenaciously as ever.” 


$e ¢ 
Teacher: “Surely you know what 
the word mirror means, Tommy. Aft- 
er you've washed, what do you look 
at to see if your face is clean?” 
Tommy: “The towel.” 


¢*?¢¢ 

The man who dropped his watch on 
the sidewalk took it into a repair 
shop. In explanation of the condition 
of the watch, he said: “I am to blame, 
of course, I shouldn't have dropped 
.” 

“You couldn't help that,” remarked 
the jeweler, “the mistake you made 
was in picking it up.” 


e?¢ ¢ 

Two battered old wrecks of human- 
ity were sitting together on a bench 
in the city park, when one informed 
his neiighbor, “I’m a man who never 
took advice from anybody.” 

“Shake, old fellow,” said the other, 
“I'm a man who followed everybody's 


advice.” 
¢¢¢ 

Irate Father: “Why were you kiss- 
ing my daughter in that corner last 
night?” 

Dubious Danny: “Now that I’ve 
seen her in the daylight, I sort of 
wonder myself.” 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N,. Y. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
Flour Bro 


CALAN NI 


kers 


| 
= 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











/ eal & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO, Lea. | CONVENTION CALENDAR | NV. 2s 


« Industrie Maatechappy 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
eesti March 5-8—American Society of | May 14-16—Millers National Fed- “MEELUNIE” 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- (Fleur Union, Lté.) 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, C©g0; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. ; 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Ohicago 1. May 14-18—Association of Opera- 

April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Ohicago; ble AMSTERSAsm 6€6SOLLAND 
‘appeal eggs prc oriecs Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La; sec., 8¢c., Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of i 
f. xD , EREAL PRODUC Sidney Baudier, Jr. 401 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City. Importers of 
~’Benchureh Street LONDON, E.€.3 | Trade Bldg., New Orleans. May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed ‘ : 

Cable Address: “Famed,” London April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; & Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. FLOUR OFFALS STARCH 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box Higginsville, Mo. 

COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | 118, Waterloo. May 21-25—American Association REID 
FLOUR IMPORTERS April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, McCONNELL & » LTD. 
a2, Gann Bahanes Gees Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E. C.3 Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bldg, 19 Waterloo 88. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. Cable Address: “Manvat.” Glasgow 
April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & . pete 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 


Cable Address: ‘““*TRONTOPRI,"’ Londor tel, Portland, Ore. Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 








Heerengracht 209 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
































SIDNEY SMITH April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. | VERHOEFF's MEEL-IMPORT 
FLOUR, FEED & G eye ) LTD. vator 8 tendents tional % (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, £. C3 juperin as -— June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers + Importers of 

a tt FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 


FLOUR, GRAIN PRED CORN AND vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- Cove Ot 
Codes Tr ppg A Bentley Dean M. Clark, 827 8. LaSalle St., ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes Chicago. Broad St., Philadelphia. Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
md Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 
April 19-21—Oallfornia Hay, Grain = sune 3-5 Heart of America Bak- 

yd Dealers noel gg homt ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS — ye eer "1400 10th St, 22898, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- FELIX COHEN 
nes, Blue r Bldg., * homa); Hotel President, Kansas City, FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 

FLOUR IMPORTERS Sacramento 14. 


Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 


Denner, Geléen rn" ry, Alva, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
“ > Orust Bake ” ventec 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- Oka. “ 4 Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 


es il April 22-24 — Southwest Bak : 
C. E. FEAST & CO. Acen., Paso del Norte Hotel, Ei Pace, | “44AM MORRISON & SON al Ecc 


BRIEKEN 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. FLOUR IMPORTERS P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


j IR ‘ SRS BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. Baltic Chambers : “FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
Subscription Room 


GLASGOW 
50 Wellington Street References: 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 8 April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain Cable Address: “WavERiar” _ De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- ” The Guarentes Trust Oo. Now Fork | 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit ws wae oo bn : 


Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 


; April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. yg ty 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.| , April 26-28 Bakers’ Farum, Allies FLOUR IMPORT BULSING & HESLENFELD 
‘LOU np CEREAL PRODU 155 Wallace St., poe MPORTERS 
eck “ourais "| Southern Galltorans sse- hil Seite, | © dove Se OE es ag Soren See pees 
' . ad : \vd., 8 na licit C m 
Ulster Bank (¢ hambers, 73 May pel sien . 42 — at Ques. ABERDEEN Ssemutneterees and Mapereens 
; ss BELFAST, IRELAND Ang' “ Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,"’ Dundee Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; .-treas., Ben M. Fi » 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | Brackett Grain Co. Fort Worth. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. W. DE BOER & CO. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW ’ HAMBURG 1 
ree’ [MPORTERS OF April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers - enastoentinet 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. FLOUR IMPORTERS Stour, cereale, beak: anatase. 
OFFICES ALSO AT Ed Goodman, 1184 National City 50 Wellington St. ° GLASGOW 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 2 - “ IMPORTERS 
DUBL BELFAST Bldg., Dallas 1. Cable Address: “Dirtoma.” Glasgow Cable Address: “Wedeboer” 


April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 

States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 

CRAWFORD & LAW | Bis. Eee GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C.2 cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, e AMSTERDAM 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 58 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


. 7 IN . May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth B4., Riverside, Private 

Cable Address: “CaMELLia,” Glasgow of America; William Penn Hotel, Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il 


’ 

FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers STOLP & CO., LTD. 

IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR. Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.: 47-48 Damrak F 8 Cable Address: “Cleo” 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | gee, Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Waszee, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

FEED, ETC. De i. 1 Solicit offers — rom Be millers all gaa hardwheat, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. “s ; Pro-forma contract wit terms and a = ll in full 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool May 6-9—Southern aoe —_ will be sent on request 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 


Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Kien 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS ery e mest & N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
MACS MERNAN Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. AMSTERDAM 
C. I. F. business much preferred. Oase, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow May 18-15—National Sten of Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


(GLASGOW) LTD. Beaver St., New York 4. HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 


‘ oe AMSTERDAM—C 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 


GRAIN . Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- FLOUR IMPORTERS 


. a ;LASGO WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V Cable Address: “Matiuch” 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,” Glasgow S.E., Minn lis 14, Mi 
= i" eapo - 
































(CHAS. E. FEAST 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leadi Exchanges 


Established I 








Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2 MD 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Di Teleph 32 
Cable pve welgeer  ~raer 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














’ >» y » 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manuf 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


acturers of 








We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 


“The heardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








INDE 


X OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour lilis Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Oo.. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. ....... 
American Flours, Inc. ....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr 

Arnold Milling Co 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co.. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blair Milling Co 

Btalke, cd. Te cccccese 
Blodgett, Frank H., In 

Bolle & Schilthuis . 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


sahokia Flour Co 

Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mfil & Blevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated ‘ 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chelsea Milling ¢ 

Chicago, So. Shore & So 
Chickasha Milling Co 
Chubb & Son ....... 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix . 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevat 
Commander-Larabee Millir 


Bend R. R.. 








Consolidated Flo r Mills C 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Millis 

Crookston Milling Co 





Davis-Noland-Merrili Grain Co 
Ww « 

De Lisser, Andrew 

be Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co... 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 

Dor 1ann & Co., Ltd 

Douglas Chemical & Supply Co.. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc 





Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., spring 
Einfuhrhandel Man 

Enns Milling Co 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Falligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s.. 
Flour Mills of America, In 
John M., Co 

Fode, Troels . eeeee 
Fort Garry Flour M lis Co., Ltd 
t organ Mills 

Franco, Francis M 

I ton Bag & Cotton Mills 











Valley Milling Co. 
Mills, Inc 

eral Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 





Garlan 


Cover 





Ge 


~a¢ 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
yoldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
sooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co..... 
Green’s Milling Co. R 
Grippeling & Verkley 





Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M......... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co.. ‘ eevee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturte. ant Grain Co., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 

Interstate Grain Corporation es 
International Milling Co. ° Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co errr 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8S., Co., Inc 

Justesen 


Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
.ansas Grain Company 
as Milling Co 





Ke 
I 


RPGR, GOOG 2cccosrsevercceeses 
elly-Erickson Co : 
Kelly, William Milling Co. 


Kenser, Charles H. ° 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co nencewbe 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd ee 
Mc Kinnon al ——— Ltd 

M r 

Madsen, OtO ....cccccccces 

Maple Leaf Milling Cc o., Ltd,. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lta peteccecccce 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc...... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Mente & Co., Inc. ...cscccceeee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Milling Engineers, Inc > * ‘ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention. Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour l 

Mitchell, B. P. ..... 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Movre-Lowry Flour M lis Co ‘i 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co ° 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 








Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling C 
National Cotton Council . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


eff & Fry Co.. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 
Ne'll, Robert, Ltd 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co 
ootbaar, H. V & 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co 


Novadel-Agene Corp .Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd.. 


me Oh. UTTTT PET PETTITT Tee TT ree 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co.. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co..... Secdences 
POOK Brae. 2c ccccccccsccscssccsece 
Penn, William, ‘Flour OO. cccccccsccces 





Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Peett, i, Ge ossaccvesceveesenee 
Preston Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp...... 





Juaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Wing Milling Co.............. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd... 

obin Hood Flour Millis, Ltd.... 
Robinson Milling Co 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co 

uoff, A., & Co., N. V 
speedier y D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. . 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 








St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony MALS 2... ccccccccsescccece ° 
Schneider, W. H., Company ooeecescsoce 
Schultz, Baujan & Co,.......... 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .....ccccccces . , 
Sheridan “iouring Mills, Inc............ 
J. E., Sons’ Co ° . 

si monds- Shields Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc..........- 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. . 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. .........- 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 


Sullivan & Kennedy 














anner-Evans-Siney Corp. ....... 
laylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd....... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
vex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.,.......-. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Oo., Ltd........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....-eecescenceeee 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 


rri-State Milling Co. 





Uhimann Grain Co. .........- 
United Grain Growers, Ltd........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co.. 


Valley Grain Co. ..... cece ceenreeeees 
Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders..........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co... 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Ma sappij N. V 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
Vis, P. C., & Co... 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M ° . oove 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeder@ .....-..eeeeeee 





Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. * 
Weber Flour Mills Co......eeeeeeeeeeee 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. ......-+seseee8s 





Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co 





White & Co TETTTITTLE TTL 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ......+-. 


Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
liams Bros. Co . . 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons WEETT TTT TTT 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
ansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "Mlavatee 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








COMPANY 


Millers of 
bd CERESOTA 
BAKERY FLOURS 





STANDARD MILLING 


@ ARISTOS 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











omrortable 


n (Nad Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has ‘“‘broken it in” so that it ‘‘fits’” well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “custom last” a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means “comfortable flour processing. 
Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he’ll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR) = 


DYOX 


_ NOVADEL- AGENE == 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 

















Complete “THE PICTURE” and win a “PRIZE”! 


The dream that George Washington and his fellow-founders of this great 


republic had in their minds is unfinished business, too! 

It is our privilege to help “complete that picture.” And the prize—freedom 
to grow as individuals in a world at peace—will be worth the effort. But 
effort it will take. For every single citizen has his line to draw—with his 


voice, with his voting, with his personal devotion to the grand design. 


Right now it’s tough going. And it may get worse before it gets better 





Sometimes it seems almost as if unseen hands were busy erasing as fast 





as we can draw! 


So?—So let’s draw faster, harder, with greater personal devotion than ever 
to the grand American design. And win that prize—freedom to grow as indi- 
viduals in a world at peace! 








